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EMPHASIS  ON  THE  GETTYSBURG  PREPOSITIONS 


There  .as  I  ..•  tendency  on  the 
"r  oi  lose  :  -.-kg/  the  Gettysburg 
Ad<,  ;  to  con": .  to  the  famous  phrase, 
"Gv  .  .  ..  aent  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple. "  ;•  he  people,"  with  a  tremendous 
eur':;  ...  .  on  the  three  prepositions. 
Tj3'  is  :.ora«  doubt  whether  or  not 
i.:r  .•  .iced  any  emphasis  on  them, 
aone  -.n  the  first  one,  and 
g/c  ■  but  Hutlo  on  the  other  two. 
Fv  of  the  five  copies  which  he 

Ki>  -  the  spec.'/..,  ::eveal  »p  punctua- 
tion after  the  >ord  government, 
wh:  i'i  •..•ordd  cre^ve  three  prepositional 
clauses  of  equal  value,  nor  are  there  any 
cm  marks  over  or  under  the. prep- 
osi  There  is  but  one  change  in 

teriv.s       ;y  ox  the  famous  saying",  and 
i'iat  is  >.-..  m  as  the  preiimin- 
. -y  sop;;   Her.:  Lincoln  writes  "that 
.:  ,  ;.  -nmeat  of  ;,he  people,"  and  in 
aij  ..  ■-.       uent  writings  the  word  "this" 
. 

There  does  not  ssem  to  be  any  rein- 
xta-         (;owe  iu  writing  at 
the  tin;  :  .  ';e  ad  ress  was  delivered  that 
note:".  ..  .    unusual  emphasis  on  the 
thre        positions.  Surely  such  an  em- 
ph.-;  Is  would  have  been  noted,  if  so 
;..  while  the  general  stress  on  the 
ie  .       i  not  have  so  dra- 
nd       ind  would  cause  no 

.. 

./-.a-,  a.,  vroach  may  be  made  to  the 
;  "hie  manner  in  which  Lin- 
.k .  . 

oc- 

in  mpting 

"amc  thought  he  conveyed  at 

.  idea  of    ;pular  government  was 

"Greek 

.  C  in  V, 

;  ■ 

". 

; 

and,  i 

3 

famous  e"..pre.  ,iv.o.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, a.,  jarly  as  1819,  was  discussing 
what  he  termed  "all-men  power:  gov- 
ernment, over  .     by  all,  and  for  the 

e: 

whi  •       ,'ound'    ".  •  administered  for, 
an>         ,pori        the  people.  A  book 
•  .star''.        orical  Reader,  was 
1)  contained  an 

..'here  all  power  is  from  the 
<c        ...-d  in  the  people,  and  for  the 
,3e."  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  governor  of 
.\rew  York,  on  July  24,  1834,  wrote  in 
:..  letter,  "A  government  established  by 


the  people,  should  he  administered  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people," 

_  Some  of  the  writings  of  Theodore 
Parker  were  made  available  to  Lincoln. 
As  early  as  I' 850  and  often  in  1854, 
Parker  was  u  .Iking  about  "a  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, for  all  the  peopb."  Other  addresses 
made  by  Park  rc  in  1S5 3,  contain  pass- 
ages with  reference  to  the  people's 
government,  in  a  speech  or.  May  26,  he 
used  these  words,  "Democracy — The 
all-man-power;  government  over  all, 
by  all  and  for  the  take  of  all."  A  few 
weeks  later,  on  July  4,  he  said,  "De- 
mocracy is  direct  self-government,  over 
all  the  people,  for  all  the  people,  by  all 
the  people."  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
placed  hrackecs  around  these  quota- 
tions in  copies  senttc  Hemdon,  leaving 
the  impression  that  they  were  the 
source  of  the  Gettysburg  phase.  We 
need  .better  evidence  than  is  now  avail- 
able, however,  before  concluding  that 
Lincoln  personally  made  the  marks  on 
the  Park-..-  pamphlets.  Parker  at  this 
time  was  stressing  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  blacks  as  well  as  the 
whites,  and  his  stress  was  on  all  the 
pic.  Parker  was  far  too  radical  for 
coin  and  apparently  his  writings 
had  but  little  influence  over  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Daniel  Webster, 
and  they  were  often,  in  the  same  group 
during  Lincoln's  terra  in  Congress. 
When  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency and  was  confronted  with  the  task 
of  writing  an  inaugural  address,  one 
of  his  primary  sources  is  known  to 
have  been  Weitater'.i  raply  to  Hayne  in 
the  famous  del  ate  o  E 1S30.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  First  Inaugural  very 
definitely  points  to  che  use  of  this 
source  book. 

Of  vital  importance  to  Lincoln  at 
this  time  wen  Webster's  remarks  on 
"the  origin  of  the  government  and  the 
source  of  its  power."  Webster  raised 
this  question:  "Who:  agent  is  it?  Is 
of  th 

c  .  ;1  .  ere;  /cm  e  of  ,;.  x opi  o  V  ..'  .  y. 
an  exposition  >n  th<.  government  being 

: 

to  this  interesting-  conclusion,  "It  is, 
sir,  the  people's  constitution,  the  peo- 
ple's government;  made  for  the  people; 
made  by  the  people  and  answerable  to 
the  people."  It  would  appear  as  if  Web- 
ster placed  the  emphasis  in  this  version 
of  the  famous  quotation  on  the  people. 

Time  and  :  gain  through  the  First 
ress  ■ 
the  authority  of  the  people  as  empha- 
sized by  Webster.  The  President  re- 
ferred to  "My  rightful  master,  the 
American  people.'1  He  stated  that 
"This  country  with  its  institutions  be- 
longs to  the  people.'-'  He  claimed  to  "ful- 


ly recognize  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  that  amendments  should 
"'originate  with  the  people/'  and  finally 
acknowledged  that  "the  Chief  Magis- 
trate derived  all  his  authority  from  the 
people."  Here  in  Lincoln's  words  we 
have  the  essence  of  Webster's  theory 
of  the  people's  government. 

With  Webster's  theory  of  govern- 
ment still  fresh  in  his  mind,  but  four 
months  after  "she  inaugural  had  been 
delivered,  he  presented  Ms  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  Independence  Day, 
1861.  He  came  to  a  place  in  his  message 
where  he  elaborated  on  the  far  reach- 
ing extent  of  the  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  concluded, 
"This  issue  embraces  more  than  the 
fate  of  the  United  States.  It  presents 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question 
whether  a  constitutional  republic  or 
democracy— a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  same  people — can  or  cannot 
maintain  its  territorial  integrity 
against  its  own  domestic  foes."  There 
was  2io  emphasis  of  prepositions  here. 

When  Lincoln  came  to  prepare  his 
Gettysburg  Address,  two  years  later, 
the  question  was  still  unsettled; 
"Whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  en- 
dure." With  Webster's  arguments  about 
the  authority  of  the  people  vs.  the  au- 
thority of  the  stal .  still  a  mind,  and 
with  his  own  reaction  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  people  •;. .  clearly  expressed 
in  the  July  4th  me  sage  of  1302,  more 
firmly  established  in  his  mind,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  change  the  empha- 
sis from  "the  people,"  in  whom  the 
power  of  government  was  vested  to  an 
emphasis  on  the  people  as  vehicles 
through  which  the  government  was  op- 
erated. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  least  auth- 
ority for  supposing  that  Lincoln 
placed  any  emphasis,  whatever,  on  the 
first  preposition  "of,"  as  he  was  re- 
ferring simply  to  Democracy  (Demos- 
kratos — the  government  of  the  people.) 
In  the  use  of  the  prepositions  "by"  and 
"for"  there  may  have  been  some  slight 
emphasis,  bat  apparently  the  main  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  word  people. 

The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Ad- 
dress would  be  enhanced  by  a  bombas- 
tic conclusion  such  as  the  undue  em- 
phasis of  the  three  prepositions  would 
bring  about.  With  no  ernphnsis  on  the 
preposition  "of,"  with  possibly  a  slight 
emphasis  on  "by"  and  "for,"  and  with 
the  main  stress  on  the  word  people,  the 
desired  literary  ending  of  the  oration 
would  be  achieved  without  detracting 
from  the  climax  of  the  Address  which 
had  been  reached  in  the  preceding 
clause. 
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A  MEMORIAL  DAY  RESOLUTION 
"WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT  THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN  VAIN." 


Long  before  the  Civil  War  broke,  there  was  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  a  burial  place  on  an  elevation  known 
as  Cemetery  Hill.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  a  sub- 
stantial two  story  brick  structure  had  been  erected  with 
rooms  on  either  side  of  the  driveway  which  passed  under 
the  arch  connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  building.  Over 
the  arch  was  a  decorative  urn,  a  memorial  symbol  of 
the  dead. 

When  the  northern  and  southern  armies  met  here  in 
1863  this  gateway  structure  became  a  strategic  place  in 
the  Federal  line  and  the  focal  point  of  some  of  the 
most  severe  fighting.  If  soldiers  had  any  sense  of  humor 
left  by  the  time  they  reached  this  spot  it  was  probably 
revived  by  a  sign  near  the  cemetery  gate  which  warned : 
"All  persons  using  firearms  in  these  grounds  will  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law."  Soldiers 
were  persecuted  "with  the  utmost  rigor"  for  using  fire- 
arms here  on  July  1,  2,  and  3  in  1863.  The  tremendous 
loss  of  life  during  those  three  days  can  best  be  im- 
pressed on  one  by  a  comparison  of  the  losses  during  the 
"Battle  of  the  Bulge"  in  the  recent  World  War,  where 
during  a  period  of  thirty  days  there  were  53,000  allied 
troops  killed,  wounded  or  missing.  At  Gettysburg  there 
were  53,000  men  killed  or  wounded  in  but  three  days. 

Just  how  much  the  time  element  had  to  do  with  in- 
spiring the  Federal  troops  to  victory  at  Gettysburg  we 
shall  never  know  but  there  must  have  been  some  psy- 
chological reaction  to  the  realization  that  the  concluding 
skirmishes  of  the  great  battle  were  being  fought  on  the 
eve  of  July  4th,  the  birthday  of  the  nation.  It  would  have 
been  a  stupid  officer,  indeed,  who  did  not  utilize  the 
significant  anniversary  atmosphere  to  drive  home  the 
sentiment  expressd  by  Lincoln  in  his  first  mssage  to 
Congress:  "Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now 
to  preserve  our  liberties  as  each  had  then  to  establish 
them." 

When  Lincoln  was  first  informed  about  the  plans  for 
a  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  the  reports  of  the 
unprecedented  number  of  casualties  there,  were  already 
known  to  him.  In  preparing  his  remarks  he  must  have 
been  conscious  of  the  great  sacrifice  made  at  Cemetery 
Hill  and  other  points  where  the  battle  waged  furiously. 

On  the  evening  of  November  17th  two  days  before  the 
dedication  William  Saunders,  who  designed  the  burial 
plot,  at  the  invitation  of  the  President  laid  before  him 
the  plan  for  the  new  cemetery.  According  to  Saunders, 
the  President  "seemed  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
the  place,  although  he  had  never  been  there."  Saunders 


also  remembered  that  Lincoln  commented:  "It  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  befitting  arrangement." 

While  preparing  the  address  it  is  apparent  that  Lincoln 
kept  before  him  the  picture  of  Gettysburg  which  he  put 
in  these  words:  "We  are  met  on  a  great  battle  field  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live."  He  then  talked 
about  "the  brave  men,  living  and  dead  who  struggled 
here,"  emphasizing  that  the  world  "can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here." 

With  direct  reference  to  the  "honored  dead"  Lincoln 
urged  that  "we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion," 
and  then  he  put  into  the  form  of  a  resolution  a  proposal 
that  should  be  made,  by  every  orator  in  every  cemetery 
in  every  age,  where  American  soldirs  are  buried.  He 
said  "We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain."  ; ,  <  jgj 

The  original  source  of  this  sentiment  as  expressed  by 
Lincoln  may  have  first  appealed  to  him  as  a  small  boy 
when  he  read  Weems'  Life  of  Washington  and  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  fathers 
of  the  country.  Weems  pictures  in  dramatic  form  the 
parting  of  Washington  and  his  soldiers  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  these  words  "Happy  farmers!  The  long  winter 
of  war  is  past  and  gone — the  springtime  of  peace  is  re- 
turned and  the  voice  of  her  dove  is  heard  in  our  land! 
Restore  your  wasted  farms.  ..."  then  Weems  follows 
with  a  portrait  of  how  Washington  was  affected  by 
coming  upon  the  graves  of  some  of  his  fallen  soldiers 
and  the  author  puts  in  quotations  the  sentiments  of 
Washington:  "There  the  battling  armies  met  in  thunder. 
The  stormy  strife  was  short.  But  yonder  mournful  hillocks 
point  the  place  where  many  of  our  falling  heroes  sleep; 
perhaps  some  good  angel  has  whispered  that  their  fall 
was  not  in  vain." 

Lincoln's  resolution  at  Gettysburg  should  be  endorsed 
by  every  American  who  visits  a  cemetery  on  Memorial 
Day  or  participates  in  honoring  those  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  this  past  World  War.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  one  "dies  in  vain"  depends  on 
those  who  live  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  the  nation. 
It  may  yet  be  too  early  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
have  broken  faith  with  our  sons  who  may  have  died 
in  the  last  World  War.  Those  at  Gettysburg  did  not 
die  in  vain;  they  saved  the  union. 
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THE  NATIVITY  THEME  IN  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


The  monograph  prepared  by  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore  on  the  subject  "The  Gettysburg  Address— An 
Evaluation"  has  aroused  sufficient  interest  to  invite  some 
further  comment  on  the  theme  which  embodies  Lincoln's 
famous  speech.  The  Christmas  Season  offers  a  helpful 
atmosphere  for  these  observations  because  Lincoln  in- 
troduces at  the  very  outset  of  the  address  an  expression 
in  the  Bethlehem  nativity  story.  The  Biblical  account: 
"and  Mary  brought  forth  her  first  born  son"  is  para- 
phrased by  Lincoln  to  state,  "our  fathers  brought  forth 
...  a  new  nation." 

If  it  be  admitted  that  in  the  development  of  the 
theme  throughout  the  address  there  is  continuity  of 
thought  expressed  in  terms  of  the  conception,  birth, 
dedication,  and  perpetuity  of  the  nation  then  we  might 
look  for  a  concluding  phrase  which  would  serve  as  a 
climax  for  this  concept.  Such  an  emphasis  is  found  in 
the  words  "this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom." 

An  Axiom  Emerges 
Possibly  we  should  raise  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  justifiable  to  accept  as  the  high  point  of  interest 
in  the  address  the  oft  quoted  phrase  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  Does  the  occasion, 
the  content,  and  the  tenor  of  the  speech  point  up  to  such 
an  emphasis? 

When  it  was  announced  that  Lincoln  was  to  appear 
on  the  program  at  Gettysburg  those  opposed  to  his 
candidacy  for  a  second  term  immediately  exclaimed  that 
he  was  planning  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
dedication  of  a  cemetery;  that  he  was  going  to  make  the 
opening  speech  of  his  Presidential  campaign  on  the 
graves  of  dead  soldiers.  It  is  very  certain  that  Lincoln 
would  lean  backwards  politically  in  view  of  these  in- 
sinuations rather  than  appear  to  desecrate  the  soldier 
graves  by  political  oratory  or  give  any  occasion  what- 
ever for  such  unjust  comments  as  followed  his  visit  to 
Antietam. 

Is  it  likely  that  Lincoln  would  choose  to  discuss  at 
Gettysburg  such  a  political  theme  as  popular  govern- 
ment, the  question  of  sovereignty,  or  refer  to  agencies 
through  which  the  government  might  act  or  be  acted 
upon?  One  would  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering  in 
the  address  any  logical  presentation  of  a  theme  which 
was  essentially  political  in  flavor.  Furthermore,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  extant  any  contemporary  report  of 
the  address  which  calls  special  attention  to  the  preposi- 
tional phrase  as  having  been  given  a  superior  emphasis 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  rendition  of  the  speech. 

However,  throughout  the  years  the  phrase  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  through 
popular  favor  has  emerged  until  it  has  been  raised  to  so 
conspicuous  a  position  that  it  has  become  the  most  ra- 
diant single  jewel  in  the  setting,  often  drawing  more 
attention  than  the  composit  beauty  of  the  whole  cluster 
of  gems. 

The  Central  Idea 
Edward  Everett  was  probably  the  first  one  to  com- 
pliment the  President  on  his  address  as  he  was  seated 
next  to  him  on  the  platform.  There  is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted tradition  that  he  arose  at  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony and  shook  Mr.  Lincoln's  hand  saying  something 
like  this:  "Ah,  Mr.  President  how  gladly  would  I  ex- 
change all  my  hundred  pages  to  have  been  the  author  of 
your  twenty  lines."  We  do  know  that  the  following  day 
Everett  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  note  containing  the  same 


thought  and  commenting  on  the  "appropriateness"  of 
the  remarks.  Mr.  Everett  then  wrote,  "I  would  be  glad 
if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near  the  central 
idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two 

minutes." 

What  did  this  internationally  known  statesman,  the 
former  president  of  Harvard  University,  have  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  about  the  "appropriateness"  of  Lincoln's 
remarks  which  seemed  to  visualize  the  "central  idea  of 
the  occasion."  Would  it  not  be  the  warmth  and  timeliness 
of  Lincoln's  sentiments  couched  in  the  simple  language 
of  dedicatory  rites  rather  than  the  development  of  some 
profound  political  thesis? 

Dedicating  the  Living 

Nineteen  days  before  the  date  finally  set  for  the 
Gettysburg  ceremonies  President  Lincoln  was  invited 
"to  set  apart  formally  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks."  This  was  ample  time 
for  him  to  give  careful  thought  to  what  he  might  say 
at  a  dedicatory  service.  The  problem  uppermost  in  his 
mind  during  the  war  then  waging  was  the  preservation 
of  the  Union — the  survival  of  the  Nation  which  had  had 
such  an  auspicious  birth  but  whose  very  life  now  was 
threatened. 

He  observed  how  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
consecrate  a  burial  ground  with  words,  when  it  had  al- 
ready been  hallowed  with  blood.  This  conclusion  led  him 
to  the  alternative  that  it  was  the  living  rather  who 
should  be  dedicated  at  Gettysburg,  "to  the  unfinished 
work"  of  saving  the  union,  resolving  that  the  nation  that 
was  "conceived  in  liberty"  Avould  now  experience  "a  new 
birth  of  Freedom." 

The  Nation  Rejuvinated 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  secretaries  of  the  President,  were 
both  at  Gettysburg  and  it  was  probably  Nicolay  who 
contributed  to  their  monumental  history  the  following 
brief  comment  about  the  Gettysburg  Address:  "If  there 
arose  in  the  mind  of  any  discriminating  listener  on  the 
platform  a  passing  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  would  or 
could  properly  honor  the  unique  occasion,  that  doubt 
vanished  with  his  opening  sentences;  ..."  The  opening 
sentence  it  will  be  recalled  contained  the  reference  to  the 
conception,  birth  and  dedication  of  the  nation. 

Another  visitor  at  Gettysburg  who  heard  the  Address 
was  Col.  John  Forney.  Upon  returning  to  Washington 
he  prepared  for  his  paper  an  account  of  the  Gettysburg 
ceremonies  with  special  comment  on  Lincoln's  speech. 
He  brought  his  remarks  to  a  conclusion  with  the  ex- 
pression which  apparently  he  felt  to  be  the  climax  of  the 
speech  "that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth." 

The  contemporary  issue  of  the  Chicago  Times  se- 
verely critical  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  address  singled 
out  for  special  attack  Lincoln's  reference  to  "The  New 
Birth  of  Freedom"  stating  that  the  men  at  Gettysburg 
had  given  their  lives  "to  maintain  the  old  government." 
So  try  as  best  he  could  by  utilizing  the  development  of  a 
nativity  theme  yet  it  was  given  a  political  interpretation. 

When  the  cornerstone  of  the  Government  Monument 
at  Gettysburg  was  laid  on  July  4,  1865,  General  0.  O. 
Howard  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  During  his  oration  he 
quoted  Lincoln's  famous  Address,  made  a  few  comments 
about  it,  and  then  concluded:  "The  dead  did  not  die  in 
vain,  and  the  nation  has  experienced  already  the  new 
birth  of  freedom  of  which  he  spoke." 


THOS.  J.  WATSON 


590  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


September  16,  1947 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  appreciate  your  letter  about  my  editorials  in 
THINK  magazine  and  your  comments  in    Lincoln  Lore" 
which  you  enclosed,  about  the  use  of  the  prepositional 
phrase  in  the  Gettysburg  Address.    The  different  view- 
point to  which  you  refer  is  very  interesting. 

The  fact  that  the  Gettysburg  Address  has  be- 
come such  a  great  classic  in  American  history  and  that 
the  American  people  have  come  to  place  much  emphasis 
upon  the  prepositions  of  the  concluding  sentence  is,  to 
me,  a  very  helpful  thing. 

The  depth  of  Lincoln's  contributions  to  America 
is  such  that  we  probably  never  shall  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  well  of  his  influence. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain 


Sincerely  yours, 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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The  Peaceful  American  Revolution 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
realized  that  in  a  successful  democracy  you 
cannot  satisfy  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  that  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  must  be  recognized. 

At  regular  intervals,  in  free  and  secret 
elections,  we  are  privileged  to  vote  for  na- 
tional representatives  who,  in  our  opinion, 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  our  country. 
Every  four  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  we  vote  for 
the  heads  of  the  Government. 

These  recurring  Peaceful  Revolutions 
at  the  polls  often  follow  tense  and  exciting 
political  campaigns,  but  when  the  Battle  of 
the  Votes  is  ended,  we  abide  by  the  will  of 
the  majority  and  carry  on  in  the  spirit  of  intelligent  cooperation  that  makes 
our  democracy  work. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  15  8  years,  during  which  time  we  have  made 
constant  progress  in  developing  a  new  country  and  in  assimilating  people  from 
many  lands.  Most  of  those  who  have  come  to  our  shores  with  diverse  politi- 
cal beliefs,  and  sometimes  with  alien  philosophies,  have  become  good  citizens. 
The  constructive  ideas  and  ambitions  that  many  brought  with  them  have 
helped  to  make  our  country  great. 

We  have  amended  the  Constitution  as  originally  framed  to  meet  eco- 
nomic and  social  developments,  with  results  that  have  brought  limitless  op- 
portunities to  our  young  men  and  women  to  prepare  themselves  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  progress  of  our  country,  and  to  become  leaders  in  re- 
ligion, education,  science  and  industry. 

Our  Government — of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people — has 
brought  our  country  to  such  an  outstanding  position  that  in  normal  times 


our  per  capita  consumption  is  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  our  manufacturing  production  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  world 
total,  and  we  consume  more  than  90  per  cent  of  our  production  at  home. 

In  1  5  8  years,  American  ingenuity  has  passed  on  to  people  outside  of  our 
boundaries  developments  which  have  provided  them  with  more  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  than  were  developed  during  the  previous  5,000 
years. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  past,  and  then  extend  our  vision  into  the 
future,  all  of  us,  regardless  of  age,  will  realize  that  the  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice in  the  interest  of  all  peoples  are  greater  today  than  at  any  time  in  history 
because  our  human  assets — men,  women  and  children — are  better  prepared 
to  build  for  the  future. 

A  review  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  Presidents,  their  Cabinets,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  all  other  public  servants  gives  us  cause  to  rejoice  that 
we  have  the  privilege  of  working  and  living  in  this  country  and  participating 
in  the  shaping  and  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

We  respect  and  are  justly  proud  of  our  form  of  Government — national, 
state  and  local — and  our  great  American  institutions.  Let  us  put  forth  every 
effort,  by  precept  and  example,  to  teach  our  young  people  and  those  from 
other  countries  seeking  to  share  the  American  way  of  life,  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  stability,  security  and  opportunity  greater  than  ever  existed 
in  the  past,  for  all  who  have  the  character  and  determination  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  blessings  of  our  democracy. 

In  appreciation  of  these  blessings,  all  qualified  voters  should  present 
themselves  at  the  polls  at  every  local,  state  and  national  election  and  exercise 
their  great  privilege  of  maintaining  a  government  by  the  people. 

In  this  way  we  shall  further  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  to  create 
a  world  of  peace,  justice,  social  progress  and  better  living  standards,  through 
agreements  that  would  give  every  country  the  freedom  of  enjoying  the  form 
of  government  chosen  by  its  people,  with  due  respect  to  all  other  nations. 


UST,     19  47 
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TEKbUlNALlllJbi  MS   Ltit  1NMW 


James  V.  Forrestal,  former  Secy,  of 
Navy,  named  first  Secy,  of  National  De- 
fense under  Armed  Forces  unification  plan. 


Kenneth  C.  Royall,  new 
Secy,  of  War,  successor  to 
Robt.  P.  Patterson,  resigned. 


Princess  Elizabeth,  Britain's  heiress\ 
sumptive,  and  Lt.  Philip  Mountbai 
former  Prince  Philip  of  Greece,  whc 
wed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Novembe 


Will  Clayton  (left),  Under  Secy,  of  State,  in 
Paris  as  observer  at  Marshall  Plan  Conference,  with 
Jefferson  Caffery,  U .  S.  Ambassador  to  France. 


John  Carter  Vincent, 
Chief,  State  Dept.  Div.  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  named 
Minister  to  Switzerland. 


H.  Freeman  Matthew^ 
rector  of  European 
for   State  DepartmentA 
pointed  Minister  to  Sw\ 


Above:  Lt.  Gen.  A.  C. 
Wedemeyer  (rt.)  at 
Washington  airport  be- 
fore leaving  on  fact- 
finding survey  in  China. 
Wellington  Koo 
( left ) ,  Chinese  Am  bass., 
and  Mrs.  Wedemeyer. 

Left:  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  Asst.  Secy,  of 
State  for  Econ.  Affairs, 
appointed  U.  S.  repre- 
_ 


Henri  Bonnet,  French  Ambassador, 
presenting  Medaille  Militairc  to  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  awarded  post- 
h  it  m on  sly   to   the   late  President. 


Charles  E.  BohleI 
Department  expert  oi 
who  succeeds  Benjami 
hen  as  Department  c\ 
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EQUALITY — THE  GREAT  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE 


The  recurrent  anniversary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address, 
delivered  on  November  19,  1863,  and 
given  more  attention  year  by  year,  in- 
vites one  to  search  for  sources  which 
might  throw  further  light  on  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  the  remark- 
able oration.  Students  have  been  so 
deeply  concerned  in  attempting  to 
establish  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people"  that  they  have 
neglected  the  background  of  other 
equally  significant  comments  in  the 
address  such  as  the  nation  being 
"dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal."  This  idea 
Lincoln  thought  to  be  "a  great  funda- 
mental principle." 

A  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
J.  N.  Brown  on  October  18,  1858  con- 
tains these  statements: 

"I  believe  the  declaration  that  'all 
men  are  created  equal'  is  the  great 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  our 
free  institutions  rest  ...  I  say,  with 
Mr.  Clay,  it  is  desirable  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  equality  of  all  men 
shall  be  kept  in  view,  as  a  great 
fundamental  principle." 

How  early  Lincoln  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  Declara- 
tion in  which  the  expression  is  em- 
bodied is  problematical,  although  he 
did  say  in  Indepedence  Hall  at  Phila- 
delphia, "I  have  never  had  a  feeling, 
politically,  that  did  not  spring  from 
the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence."  Would  it 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  a 
boy  his  first  political  observations 
as  an  admirer  of  Henry  Clay  would 
give  emphasis  to  the  equality  of  men? 

As  early  as  1852  when  pronouncing 
a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  Lincoln  re- 
marked that  "an  increasing  number 
of  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
petuating slavery  are  beginning  to 
assail  and  to  ridicule  the  white  man's 
charter  of  Freedom,  the  declaration 
tha&  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal." 

It  was  not  until  his  first  debate  with 
Douglas  at  Peoria  in  1854  that  he  be- 
gan to  push  to  the  front  with  any  de- 
gree of  emphasis  this  idea  on  equality, 


and  he  lamented  that  so  "many  good 
men"  were  being  forced  into  "an  open 
war  with  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty."  He  further 
stated  in  this  address,  "Near  eighty 
years  ago  we  began  by  declaring  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  then 
concluded,  "Now  we  have  descended 
to  the  declaration  that  for  some  men 
to  enslave  others  is  a  sacred  right 
of  self-government." 

The  debates  with  Douglas  in  the 
senatorial  contest  of  1858  found  the 
equality  pronouncement  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  argument  and  much 
time  was  taken  by  each  speaker  to 
fortify  his  position.  Lincoln  defines 
the  equality  phrase  in  these  words: 
"I  have  said  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  Declaration  to  mean  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  in  all  respects. 
They  are  not  our  equal  in  color;  but 
I  suppose  that  it  does  mean  to  declare 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  some  re- 


WARREN'S  TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL  SPEAKING  ITINERARY 

Possibly  the  shortening  of  the  usual 
extensive  speaking  itinerary  arranged 
for  the  Director  of  the  Foundation 
during  Lincoln's  Birthday  Season  is 
an  admission  on  his  part  that  he  is 
not  as  spry  as  in  years  past.  The 
twenty-second  annual  itinerary  has 
been  confined  this  year  to  the  central 
states.  The  offices  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company  in  the 
cities  visited  are  informed  about  the 
local  engagements  set  up  in  their  var- 
ious communities.  Program  commit- 
tees desiring  to  schedule  an  address  by 
Dr.  Warren  should  contact  these 
offices.  No  remuneration  is  accepted 
for  the  services  of  Dr.  Warren.  The 
cities  where  he  is  to  appear  are  listed 
below. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  30,  31. 
St.  Louis,  Feb.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Milwaukee,  Feb.  6,  7. 
Chicago,  Feb.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Minneapolis,  Feb.  13,  14,  15. 
Madison,  Feb.  16,  17. 
Detroit,  Feb.  19,  20,  21,  22. 
Grand  Rapids,  Feb.  23,  24. 


spects;  they  are  equal  in  their  right 
to  'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.' " 

The  position  of  Douglas  in  the  de- 
bates may  be  summarized  in  these 
words:  "No  man  can  vindicate  the 
character,  motives,  and  conduct  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, except  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  they  referred  to  the  white  race 
alone,  and  not  to  the  African,  when 
they  declared  all  men  to  have  been 
created  equal." 

The  brief  speech  which  Lincoln 
made  on  the  evening  of  July  7,  1863 
in  response  to  a  serenade  growing  out 
of  the  Gettysburg  victory  gave  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  phrase  which 
he  was  to  weave  into  this  speech  at 
the  battlefield  dedication  four  months 
later.  He  started  off  with  a  rhetorical 
question,  "How  long  ago  is  it — eighty 
odd  years — since  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  for  the  first  time  in  the  History 
of  the  world  a  nation  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, assembled  and  declared  as 
a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  After  reviewing  some 
historical  episodes  he  mentioned  the 
"gigantic  Rebellion  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.' "  Finally,  reviewing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Gettysburg  victory  he 
referred  to  the  enemy  as  "those  who 
oppose  the  declaration  that  all  men 
are  created  equal." 

This  three-fold  emphasis  of  the 
equality  clause  was  bound  to  find  ex- 
pression in  the  subsequent  address  at 
Gettysburg.  The  theme  of  his  few 
remarks  at  the  dedication  was  ap- 
parently chosen  from  these  extem- 
poraneous remarks  on  July  7,  and  the 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  clause 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  first  sen- 
tence of  his  address. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  the  evo- 
lution of  Lincoln's  presentation  of 
this  "Great  Fundamental  Principle." 

Peoria,  III.,  Oct.  16,  1854 
"Near  eighty  years  ago  we  began 
by  declaring  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Washington,  July  7,  1863 

"How  long  ago  is  it — eighty  odd 
years —  ...  a  nation  by  its  represen- 
tation declared  as  a  self-evident  truth 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Gettysburg,  Nov.  19,  1863 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal." 


Abe  Was  Right 


'World  Will 
Little  Note' 


A  porter  today  handed  excerpts ! 
from  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
petition,  to  14  persons  on  a  down- 
town street. 

Four  of  the  first  13  signed  it  but 
,  none  recognized  it  as  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  which  includes  the  familiar 
phrase,  "The  world  will  little  note 
:  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here  ,  .  .  £ 

Nine  persons  declined  to  sign  it,  ■ 
commenting  that  "it  sounds  fishy  to 
me,"  "something  like  this  is  all  right 
...  but  where  does  it  get  you?" 

When  Robert  McMorris,  reporter, 
approached  three  Creighton  Uni- 
versity pharmacy  students,  they 
recognized  and  identified  the 
address. 

One  of  the  four  who  earlier  signed 
the  "petition"  told  McMorris: 

"I'm  sure  I  signed  this  same  thing 
last  week.  I  guess  it  won't  hurt  to 
sign  again.  But  I  don't  think  these 
protests  ever  do  any  good." 


OMAHA,  Neb.  Feb.  12.— (UP).— 
N   OMAHA   World-Herald  re- 


CHILDREN  RECALL  GETTYSBURG 


World  Did  Long  Remember 
What  Was  Said  That  Day 


In  a  one-room  school  in  Ada 
Township,  the  words  of  a  former 
President,  a  statesman  and  de- 
fender of  equal  rights  for  all 
men,  will  be  recited  in  a  small 
firm  voice  in  honor  of  the  great 
man's  birthday. 

The  man  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  words  he  spoke  91  years  ago 
on  a  battlefield  near  Gettysburg, 
'  a.,  will  be  recited  by  one  of  the 
12  pupils  attending  Chase  School 
— 10-year-old  Michael  Houlihan, 
nephew  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  0. 
Gates  of  Ada. 

MAN  WEARY,  BOY  FRESH 

The  man  who  spoke  them  nine 
decades  ago  was  weary  in  spirit 
and  body  because  of  the  burden 
of  war.  On  Friday,  this  boy  in 
freshly-pressed  shirt  and  bow-tie, 
with  a  shiny,  earnest  face,  will 
recite  the  words  spoken  by  the 
weary  man. 

What  will  the  words  (the  Presi 


dent  belittled  their  importance 
then)  mean  today — to  the  boy,  to 
his  teacher,  to  his  classmates,  his 
neighbors  i'n  Ada,  his  neighbors 
all  over  America? 
How  do  they  sound  today? 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
Continent  a  new  Nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  Nation  or  any  Nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place 
of  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  Nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

"But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can- 
not dedicate — we  cannot  conse 
crate — we  cannot  hallow  —  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  i  dead,  /ho  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  "It  is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  Nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom— and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  Earth." 

The  words  Lincoln  spoke  al- 
most a  century  ago  are  even 
more  important  to;  Americans  to- 
day. The  words  are  at  arm's 
reach  whenever  we  need  them — 
on  calendars,  in  the  almanac,  in 
thousands  of  books  in  our  li- 
braries, in  school  texts,  on  bronze 
plaques  and  on  the  tongues  of 
10-year  old  boys  who  recite  them 
for  their  classmates  on  his  birth- 
day. 


/iff 


What  Lincoln  Found  in  Bible,  Shakespeare 


By  LOUIS  BLAKE  DUFF 

TODAY  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday. 
He  was  a  miracle  man.  Without 
military  experience  and  only  a 
rapidly  accumulated  political  experience, 
he  won  over  a  mountain  of  opposition. 
He  had  a  treacherous  cabinet,  a  group  of 
disloyal  generals,  and  a  rebellious  and 
refractory  Congress.  His  was  the  greatest 
success  story  in  the  New  World. 

His  greatest  achievement  was  not  his 
phenomenal  nomination  lor  the  presi- 
dency, not  his  gyeat  inaugurals,  not  his 
Emancipation  resolution,  nor  his  master- 
piece in  holding  the  States  together.  No. 
None  of  these. 

It  was  that  Gettysburg  address— the 
best  known  monument  of  American  prose, 
probably  the  finest  utterance  in  the  entire 
language,  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
in  all  history.  Encomiums 
have  been  heaped  upon  it  for 
a  century. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  only  one  Canadian 
heard  that  speech.  That  was 
the  Hon.  William  McDougali, 
an  officer  of  the  Crown  who 
had  come  to  Washington  from 
Ottawa  on  official  business. 
He  heard  of  the  dedication 
that  was  to  take  place  at 
Gettysburg  and  decided  to  be 
there  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings He  was  there  and  had. 
a  front  seat.  He  had  the 
perspicacity  to  realize,  when 
he  heard  the  President's  ad- 
dress, that  he  had  been  close 
to  genius.  Of  many  of  Lin- 
coln's countrymen  that  was 
not  the  case. 

McDougali  got  the  political 
nickname  of  Wandering  Withe 
for  he  travelled  much.  He 
was  made  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  and 
had  a  period  of  trouble  that 
found  its  peak  in  the  Kiel 
Rebellion  on  the  Red  River. 

It  was  appropriate  that  a 
Canadian  Minister  of  the 
Crown  should  be  present  at 
the  Gettysburg  dedication  for 
48  000  Canadians  were  serv- 
ing in  the  Northern  armies. 
This  Canadian  army  suffered 
15,000  casualties. 

One  Oxford  County  farm- 
er, Enos  Wolverton  of  Prince- 
ton, had  four  sons  under  the 
colors. 

After  the  Mason  and  Slidell 
affair  there  was  strong  talk 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United   States.    The   enlisted  Canadians 
were  much  disturbed  with  the  prospect 
before  them  of  taking  up  arms  against 
Great  Britain.    A  meeting  was  held  of 
such  as  could  be  got  together.   A  depu- 
■  tation  was  appointed  to  present  the  case 
of  the  Canadian  soldiers  to  the  President. 
The  deputation  appointed  Newton  Wolycr- 
Iton.  one  of  the  four  brothers,  to  be  spokes- 
man   The  interview  was  arranged.  Said 
i  Newton  to  the  President:  "We  took  our 
1  oath  to  serve  you.   But  we  are  Canadians 
,  horn  and  bred  and  we  did  not  enlist  to 
i  fight  against  the  Mother  Country. 

"  Said   Lincoln   in   reply:    "The  United 
'cUacs   will    not   declare   war   on  Great 
P.nlain."  Then  he  added  jokingly:  "If  the 
Southerners  run  me  out  of  the  country 


nation  we  are  willing  that  they  shall  be 
no  more  repeated  or  thought  of." 

The  Times  (London)  called  the  speech 
dull  and  commonplace. 

The  battle  to  be  commemorated  had 
been  the  turning  point  in  the  war;  the 
moment  was  supreme  in  American  his- 
tory Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  repelled,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
aggressive  enterprises  of  the  Coniederate 

armies.  . 

Thousands  of  dead  were  left  op  the 
field;  thousands  of  the  wounded  died  in 
the  iiot  days  following  the  battle. 

The  monument  at  Gettysburg  assumed 
a  place  of  supreme  national  importance 

The  finest  speaker  of  the  North  had 
been  engaged  to  dedicate  the  monument. 
This  was  the  scholar  and  statesman,  Ed- 
ward Everett  of  Harvard.  He  made  a 
really  great  speech,  now  almost  wholly 


<$fe  Gettysburg  J^ddress 

FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated,  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created, 
equal.  Now  we  arc  engaged  m  a  great  cwd  war  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  anij  nation       conceived  and  SO  dedicated,  car*, 
long  endure.    We  arc  nu\  on  a  great  battle  field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final. 
rcsiing^pl4ce  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.   It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But.  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.     The  brave 
men.  living  and  dead,  who  snuggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.    The  world  wih 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but.it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  the*  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here'dedkated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  u$~that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion-that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  m  vain, 
that  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

-November  19.  1863. 


covered  over  and  obliterated  with  the 
mosses  of  time. 

Lincoln  was  not  invited  to  speak  at 
first  His  skill  as  a  debater  was  widely 
recognized,  but  was  not  known  that  he 
had  the  necessary  quality  for  such  an 
occasion  as  this. 

The  speech— he  drafted  half  of  it  at 
the  White  House,  and  the  night  before 
the  big  day  he  finished  it  in  the  hotel 
at  Gettysburg. 

In  the  procession  from  hotel  to  monu- 
ment he  rode  horse-back,  a  tall  lean  man 
die  was  6'  4")  in  a  high  plug  hat,  strad- 
dling a  short  horse,  his  feet  too  near 
the  ground. 

It  was  a  long  program  at  the  stand 
and  Lincoln  was  the  last  person  called 
upon    He   spoke   for   three   minutes,  or 


The  Springfield  Republican; 
The  Providence  Journal; 
and  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Then  Harper's  Weekly  had  an  ex- 
tended, sincere  and  thorough  eulogy  of 
the  address.  ,. 

The  Lincoln  utterance  had  begun  us 
march  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  its  march  around  the  world, 
its  marcl-  through  the  long  years. 

Lincoln  -did  not  care.  He  had  some- 
thing else  to  care  about.  He  was  ex- 
hausted and  ill.  On  the  train  back  to 
Washington  he  lay  down  with  a  wet  towel 
on  his  head.  He  had  caught  smallpox. 
Out  of  it  came  a  typical  Lincoln  joke: 
"At  last  1  have  got  something  I  can 
give  to  everybody."  Indeed  he  had  much 
more  than  that  to  give  to  everybody. 

My  intention  is  to  write  to  you  of 
the  Gettysburg  address  as  a  work  of  art. 

Work  of  art  it  is— built  on 
the  King  James  Bible,  and 
Shakespeare  —  from  these 
sources  sprang  his  antithesis, 
parallelisms  and  extreme  ver- 
bal harmony,  making  an  ad- 
dress partly  religious,  partly 
political  and  partly  historical. 
All  of  it  inspirational. 

He  spoke  of  the  life  of  the 
American  Republic  —  "four- 
score years  and  seven."  Im- 
portant dates  of  the  Bible  are 
so  marked.  T  do  not  mean 
that  Lincoln  deliberately  pick- 
ed on  the  Bible.  I  do  rnean 
that  Bible  expressions  arose 
unconsciously  and  crept  into 
his  speech.  You  will  see  that 
again  in  the  first  and  second 
inaugural. 

He  recalls  in  another  place 
that  phrase  from  Job  where 
Bildad  speaks  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  who  shall  vanish 
without  trace,  his  remem- 
brance was  to  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Said  Lincoln  of  a  nation 
conceived  in  freedom  —  "It 
shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

The  final  phrase  expresses 
the  hope  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom. 

In  his  antithesis  he  dwells 
on  the  kinship  between  life 
and  death,  between  death  and 
immortality. 

The  mystical  contrast  and 
kinship  reappear.  "Those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  the  na- 
tion   might    live";  another, 
"The  brave  men  living  and  dead."  The 
central  assertion  is  that  the  dead  have 
already    consecrated    their    own  burial 
place,  while  it  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 


ing. 

He  has  bundled  up  in  three  minutes 
the  origin,  aims  and  history  of  the  Re- 
public, the  aims  of  the  struggle,  the 
fruits  of  what  the  struggle  may  be. 

The  Gettysburg  address  is  a  prose 
poem.  It  belongs  in  the  same  world  as 
the  great  elegies. 

Lincoln  used  to  the  full  poetical  de- 
vices. Rhythm: 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 

remember  what  we  say  here 
But  it  can  never  forget  what  they 


u.  • .  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  . . 

Lincoln  Got 
Famous  Phrase 
From  Boston 


Revealed  by  Unpublished  Lincoln  Letter 


By  JOHN  HARRIS 

Seventeen  years  before  Lincoln  delivered  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  which  marked  the 
turning-point  of  the  Civil  War,  an  ardent  Boston  aboli- 
tionist and  Unitarian  preacher,  Theodore  Parker,  said 
in  a  sermon  here: 

"The  government  of  all,  by  oil,  and  for  all,  is  a 
democracy." 

At  least  13  times  in  his  sermons  Parker  reworded 
and  used  this  phrasing.  He  obviously  was  delighted  by 
the  thought  of  government  it  conveyed.  Among  these 
phrasings  was  this  one:  "  .  ..  .  government  of  all  the 
people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people." 

Did  Lincoln's  imperishable  line  llion  have 
Its  true  birth  in  the  utterances  of  a  Boston  anti- 
slavery  preacher? 

Rev.  Robert  Dale  Richardson  of  Oak  road, 
Concord,  believes  that  it  did. 
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TRACES  ORIGIN 
OF  GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS  IN  '63 

Expert  Would  Call  It 
Freedom  Speech 

The  Gettysburg  address  was 
Lincoln's  "  Freedom  Speech," 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  authority 
on  Lincoln  and  director  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  said 
here  yesterday. 

"The  connection  of  the 
speech  with  Gettysburg  was 
purely  fortuitous,"  said  Dr. 
Warren.  "  It  would  be  just  as 
pertinent  if  we  should  call  the 
declaration  of  Independence 
the  4  Philadelphia  Declara- 
tion.' " 

The  Lincoln  expert  ad- 
dressed the  Chicago  Rotary 
club  in  the  Sherman  hotel.  He 
told  the  Rotarians  that  the  cen- 
tral p  o  i  n  t  of  the  "  Freedom 
Speech "  was  this  clause: 
"  That  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom." 

Not  Improvised 

"  The  speech  was  not  hastily 
improvised,"  said  Warren. 
44  That  story  of  Lincoln  writing 
it  on  the  train  at  the  last  mo- 
ment is  legend.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  product  of 
ripe  reflection  and  had  its 
roots  deep  in  his  life." 

The  roots  can  be  traced  to 
Lincoln's  earliest  years,  said 
Warren.  The  phraseology  and 
diction  are  derived  from  the 
three  first  books  he  read,  ones 
which  had  an  abiding  influence 
over  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
said  Warren,  adding: 

"The  first  of  those  books 
was  the  Bible.  The  second  was 
a  book  which  Lincoln's  step- 
mother, who  had  been  Mrs. 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  brought 
along  with  her  at  her  marriage 
to  Lincoln's  father,  from  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.,  to  the  Lincoln 
home  in  Perry  [now  Spencer] 
county,  Jndiana.  It  was  Scott's 
'Lessons  in  Elocution.*  The 
third  was  a  book  lent  to  him  by 
one  of  his  three  Indiana  school- 
masters, Andrew  Crawford.  It: 
was  Pastor  Weems'  4  Life  of  i 
Washington.' "  I 


The  speech,  delivered  Nov. 
19,  1863,  was  the  finished  form 
of  a  concept  Lincoln  had  had 
in  mind  ever  since  the  preced- 
ing July  7,  said  Warren. 

"  On  that  day,  just  after  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  Lincoln  made 
an  extempore  speech  from  the 
balcony  of  the  White  House," 
said  Warren.  "The  first  two 
paragraphs  of  the  earlier 
speech  show  close  parallels  to 
the  later  one.  Thereafter  Lin- 
coln worked  on  it  continually, 
until  it  reached  the  perfected 
form  heard  by  the  audience  at 
the  dedication  of  the  cemetery 
on  Gettysburg  battlefield." 


Chicaro  Sunday  Tribune  Magazine 
May  24,  1959 


LINCOLN  AND  PERICLES 
-MASTERS  OF  ORATORY 


WHEN  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was 
asked  to  speak  at  Gettysburg,  he 
knew  it  was  only  a  polite  invita- 
tion. He  was,  after  all,  the  President  of  the 
country  and  it  was  a  necessary  function  of 
his  office  that  he  be  there.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Edward  Everett,  Unitarian 
clergyman  and  United  States  senator.  Ever- 
ett was  the  best  speaker  of  his  day  and 
Lincoln  had  no  wish  to  encroach  upon 
what  would  no  doubt  be  a  milestone  in 
American  letters. 

Lincoln's  few  words  were  only  protocol. 
At  the  ceremonies,  Everett  spoke  for  three 
hours  and  Lincoln  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  will  live  for- 
ever. Yet,  to  Everett's  credit,  he  was  the 
first  to  realize  that  Lincoln  had  transcended 
politics,  protocol,  and  matters  of  state  and 
had  entered  history  and  literature.  Everett 
understood  at  once  the  supreme  eloquence 
of  the  President  and  in  praising  the  ad- 
dress, which  met  with  only  desultory 
applause,  said  it  was  a  second  Periclean 
funeral  oration. 

What  Everett  referred  to  was  the  speech 
Pericles  delivered  when  he  spoke  over  the 
mass  grave  of  the  Athenians  who  had  first 
fallen  against  the  Spartans. 

The  war  was  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(Peloponnesus  was  the  peninsula  of  which 
Sparta  was  the  capital)  and  the  year  was 
431  B.  C,  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  following  their  custom 
gave  a  public  funeral  for  soldiers  who  had 
died  in  battle.  All  of  these  soldiers  were 
laid  in  a  public  sepulchre,  each  in  a  sep- 
arate coffin.  There  was  always  one  extra 
coffin,  which  represented  all  the  missing 
soldiers— our  unknown  soldier  is  a  tradi- 
tion we  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 


he  said,  "  and  never  by  alien  acts  exclude 
foreigners  from  any  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing or  observing,  altho  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy  may  occasionally  profit  from  our 
liberality  ...  We  cultivate  refinement  with- 
out extravagance  and  knowledge  without 
effeminacy,  wealth  we  employ  more  for  use 
than  for  show,  and  place  the  real  disgrace 
of  poverty  not  in  owning  to  the  fact  but  in 
declining  to  struggle  against  it." 

It  was  for  Athens  that  these  soldiers,  he 
went  on,  had  died.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  heroes 
have  the  whole  earth  for  their  tomb  and  it 
is  only  the  love  of  honor  that  never  grows 
old,  and  honor  it  is,  not  gain,  that  rejoices 
the  heart  of  age  and  helplessness." 

His  speech  concludes  with:  "My  task  is 
now  finished.  I  have  performed  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  in  words,  at  least, 
the  requirements  of  the  law  are  now  satis- 
fied. If  deeds  be  in  question,  those  who  are 
here  interred  have  received  part  of  their 
honors  already,  and  for  the  rest,  their  chil- 
dren will  be  brought  up  till  manhood  at 
public  expense:  the  state  thus  offers  a 
valuable  prize,  as  the  garland  of  victory  in 
this  race  of  valor,  for  the  reward  both  of 
those  who  have  fallen  and  their  survivors. 
And  where  the  rewards  for  merit  are 
greatest,  there  are  found  the  best  citizens. 

"And  now  that  you  have  brought  to  a 
close  your  lamentations  for  your  relatives, 
you  may  depart." 


After  the  prayers  and  benediction,  a 
prominent  citizen  was  asked  to  read  a 
eulogy.  Pericles,  who  had  been,  and  was 
to  be  again,  the  ruler  of  Athens,  was  asked 
to  fulfill  this  routine  formality.  Next  to 
the  Gettysburg  address,  Pericles'  is  the 
shortest  funeral  oration  on  record,  and  it 
and  the  Gettysburg  address  are  two  of  the 
greatest  expressions  of  the  human  intellect. 

Pericles  started  by  saying  that  he  wished 
the  reputation  of  the  many  brave  men 
were  not  imperiled  in  his  mouth  to  stand 
or  fall  as  he  spoke  good  or  ill.  He  went  on 
from  there  to  praise  Athens  which,  he  said 
was  "  the  school  of  Hellas." 

"  We  throw  open  our  city  to  the  world," 


The  speech  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  War  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Thucydides  was  a  general  in  this 
war,  but  was  later  fired  by  the  Athenians 
for  arriving  late  at  a  battle.  It  was  no  fault 
of  his  own,  but  in  his  history  he  does  not 
excuse  himself.    He  is  an  historian  much 
like  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  writing  flaw- 
lessly about  a  war  in  which  he  played  a 
major  part.   What  makes  Thucydides  the 
Father  of  History,  however,  is  his  unique 
dramatic  sense.  Lionel  Trilling  remarked 
of  Thucydides'  History  that  it  is  really 
built  along  the  lines  of  a  Grecian  tragedy. 
Athens  is  the  hero,  doomed  to  lose,  proud 
to  the  very  end. 

When  Pericles  finished  his  oration,  the 
mourners  turned  and  walked  away,  just  as 
they  did  when  Lincoln  finished.  Both  men 
so  aptly  compared  by  Edward  Everett 
were  by  destiny  the  leaders  of  their  nation 
and  both  were  eventually  sacrificed.  And 
both  walked  into  literature  by  performing 
in  a  simple  way  a  minor  duty  of  state. 


The  Diamond  Drill 
Crystal  Falls,  Michigan 
November  26,  1959 


Gettysburg  Address 
One  of  Three  Great 
English  Orations 

Four  score  and  sixteen  years 
ago  today  Abriham  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  famous  Gettysburg  Ad-  | 
dress. 

One  of  those  present  who  really 
appreciated  Lincoln's  remarks  was 
Edward  Everett  who  had  preceded 
the  president  on  the  program  with 
an  address  of  great  length,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMur- 
try,  director  of  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  next  day 
Mr.  Everett  said: 

"Permit  me  also  to  express  my 
great  admiration  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  you,  with  such  elo- 
quent simplicity  and  appropriate- 
ness, at  the  consecration  of  the 
Cemetery.  I  should  be  glad  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
as  near  the  central  idea  of  the 
occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did 
in  two  minutes." 

Although  comparatively  few 
people  recognized  at  the  time  that 
the  president's  brief  remarks  com- 
prised an  oration  of  unusual 
worth,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  today  about  the  literary 
merits  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
November  19,  1863,  Dr.  McMurtry 
points  out.  Lord  Curzon,  a  famous 
English  critic,  declared  in  a  lec- 
ture at  Oxford  University  that  it 
was  one  of  the  three  outstanding 
orations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.     ?f/-y^u.  /JTaf 


CLIFTON  FADIMAN 
PICKS  ANOTHER 


CLASSIC 


This  coming  Tltursday,  November  19,  marks  the 
ninety-sixth  anniversary  of  the  utterance  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  We  reprint  it  today,  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  in  commemoration  only.  I  assume  you 
knmv  it  by  heart.  But  the  story  below  is  well 
worth  reading  now  because  of  the  insight  it  provides 


into  why  Lincoln's  words  are  so  meaningful  to  us. 

In  this  moving,  reflective  little  essay  Alexander 
Woollcolt  asks  and  answers  a  good  question:  To 
whom  was  Lincoln  talking?  You  may  say,  "To  the 
audience  at  Gettysburg,  of  course."  But,  as  you  will 
see  from  Woollcolt' s  argument,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  that.  Was  he  really  talking  to  the  audience?  And 
did  they  hear  him,  either  with  their  ears  or  their 
understandings? 

Alexander  Woollcott  was  often  —  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  his  famous  radio  talks  —  accused 
of  sentimentality.  The  charge  was  on  occasion  a  just 
one.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  anything  senti- 
mental in  this  tribute  to  an  American  about  whom 
reams  of  tosh  have  been  written.    When  W oollcolt 


wrote  it,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  successfully  chal- 
lenging the  Gettysburg  Address.  In  those  dark  days 
Woollcott's  comment  seemed  especially  meaningful 
to  us.  Is  it  less  so  today? 

I  have  on  purpose  written  this  brief  note  in  exactly 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  words.  They  are  the 
same  number  of  words  Lincoln  used.  But  what  a 
difference!  Mine  are  perfectly  good  English  words 
that  say  what  they  mean,  and  no  more.  But  Lincoln's 
two  hundred  and  seventy-tivo  ivords  framed  the  vision 
of  a  whole  people.  The  pen  is  not 
always  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Once  in  a  while  it  can  be. 

(Mi  ^&UuAt 
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Thai  day  at  Gettysburg 


Lincoln 
was  talking 


I  to  you! 
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We  all  know  the  Gettysburg  Address 
—  but  how  many  grasp  its  real 
meaning?  Here  is  a  surprising 
insight,  from  a  famous  drama  critic 

By  ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT 

Illustrated  by  William  A.  Smith 


If  you  could  go  back  through  the  years  —  if,  by  virtue  of  some  such 
gift  as  was  the  wonder  and  redemption  of  an  old  skinflint  named 
Scrooge,  you  could  go  back  through  the  long  file  of  American  years 
and  play  eavesdropper  on  one  fateful  moment  in  our  history,  which 
one  would  you  choose? 

Would  you  choose  that  moment  in  which  the  first  starved  and 
despairing  settlers  in  Virginia  saw,  at  long  last,  the  Governor's  relief 
boat  coming  slowly  'round  the  bend  in  the  muddy  James?  Or  that 
moment  in  which,  under  the  dripping  trees  at  Saratoga,  Gentleman 
Johnny  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  sword  after  the  battle  which  had 
turned  the  tide  of  our  own  now  sanctified  revolution? 

Or  would  you  slip  unnoticed  into  the  multitude  which  stood  in  the 
November  sunshine  on  Cemetery  Hill  at  Gettysburg  so  that  you 
,ght  hear  from  his  own  lips  that  address  by  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
ly  will  live  at  least  as  long  as  this  country  does?  Always  in  my 
fond  recourse  to  this  pastime,  that  was  my  choice.  But  it  may 
not  have  been  a  good  one.  For  had  I   Continued  on  page  20 


mi, 

sure. 

own 
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Lincoln  Was  Talking  To  You! 


Continued  from  page  18 


Why  nobody  cheered  when  Lincoln  spoke 


been  at  Gettysburg  when  Lincoln  spoke,  the 
chances  are  overwhelming  that  I  would  not 
have  heard  what  he  said. 

In  our  own  day,  it  has  been  an  ironic 
commonplace  that  that  history-making 
speech  made  no  impression  at  all  on  most  of 
the  reporters  who  filed  it  with  the  harried 
telegraph  operators  at  Gettysburg.  Nor 
indeed  on  most  of  the  editors  who,  in  com- 
posing their  papers  next  day,  merely  gave 
their  readers  the  impression  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln "also  spoke." 

To  be  sure,  "The  New  York 
Times"  observed  the  occasion  by  printing 
an  editorial  headed  "Two  Great  Speeches," 
but  'The  Times"  was  referring  to  the  stupe- 
fying two-hour  oration  with  which  Edward 
Everett  had  preceded  Mr.  Lincoln's  address 
and  to  the  stirring  speech  which  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  had  just  made  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Brooklyn. 

It  might  be  enjoyable  and  not  unprofit- 
able to  glance  here  in  passing  at  the  more 
preposterous  comments  made  by  those 
already  hostile  to  the  speaker.  In  the  near- 
by town  of  Harrisburg  "The  Patriot  and 
Union"  said,  "We  pass  over  the  silly 
remarks  of  the  President;  for  the  credit  of 
the  nation  we  are  willing  that  the  veil  of 
oblivion  shall  be  dropped  over  them  and 
that  they  shall  no  more  be  repeated  or 
thought  of." 

"The  Chicago  Times"  had  this  to  say: 
"The  cheek  of  every  American  must  tingle 
with  shame  as  he  reads  the  silly,  fiat  and 
dish-watery  utterances  of  the  man  who  has 
to  be  pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  One 
of  those  whose  job  it  was  to  enlighten  such 
foreigners,  the  American  correspondent  of 
"The  London  Times"  kept  them  posted  as 
follows:  'The  ceremony  was  rendered  ludi- 
crous by  some  of  the  sallies  of  that  poor 
President  Lincoln.    Anything  more  dull 


FOR  US, 


fHE  LIVING 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brouglit  fortli  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle-field,  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  Oueir  lives  that  that  nation 
ught  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 


and  commonplace  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to 
produce." 

These,  however,  were  but  spiteful  expres- 
sions of  the  same  kind  of  angry  partisan- 
ship which  marked  so  much  of  the  sniping 
at  Lincoln  while  he  lived  and  with  which 
even  the  latest  of  his  successors  is  by  no 
means  unfamiliar. 

But  here  I  am  concerned  only  with  the 
immediate  effect  upon  the  15,000  who  were 
actually  present  at  Gettysburg.  From  the 
unconscious  or  reluctant  testimony  of  many 
witnesses,  one  thing  is  clear.  Few  of  them 
suspected  for  a  moment  that  the  world 
would  long  remember  what  was  said  there. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  basis  of  a  celebrated  and 
exceedingly  sentimental  short  6tory  called 
"The  Perfect  Tribute"  in  which  Lincoln  is 
presented  as  having  left  Gettysburg  mel- 
ancholy in  the  conviction  that  he  had 
"failed." 

The  story  could  have  been  written  only 
by  someone  who  knew  little  about  Lincoln 
and  less  about  public  speaking.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  first  audience,  however  much 
ex  post  facto  perceptiveness  its  members 
may  later  have  laid  claim  to,  were  at  the 
time  quite  unimpressed.  Historians,  with 
that  wisdom-after-the-event  which  lends  to 
posterity  its  smug  air  of  superiority,  have 
been  amused  to  wonder  why.  I  know  why. 
I  think  it  can  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  of  the  15,000  only  an  inconsiderable 
few  heard  what  Lincoln  said. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  must  have 
been  so.  Even  the  most  inexperienced  play- 
wright is  careful  to  postpone  past  the  first 
ten  minutes  any  crucial  line  of  his  dialogue, 
not  only  because  stragglers  will  still  be  rat- 
tling down  the  aisles  but  because  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  arc  of  attention  and,  in 
the  relation  between  the  voices  on  the  stage 
and  the  ears  beyond  the  footlights,  it  takes  a 
bit  of  time  to  establish  that  arc's  trajectory. 


Bui,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not 
dedicate,  we  can  not  consecrate,  we 
can  not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us  —  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  that  this  nation 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Listen  to  any  speaker  at  a  dinner  and  note  how 
inevitably  he  devotes  his  first  two  or  three  minutes 
to  saying  nothing  at  all,  while  his  audience,  with  its 
varying  rate  of  adjustment,  is  tuning  in.  The  need 
for  such  purely  vocal  preliminaries  is  trebled  when 
the  gathering  is  held  under  the  sky.  Mr.  Lincoln 
spoke  not  only  in  the  open  air  but  to  a  multitude  of 
which  many,  having  just  escaped  from  the  trap  of  a 
two-hour  discourse,  were,  for  reasons  you  are  free 
to  surmise,  moving  anxiously  toward  the  exits. 
Some  of  these,  as  it  dawned  on  iheru  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  risen,  turned  in  their  tracks  and  started 
shoving  their  way  back  toward  the  rostrum. 

So  il  was  not  only  la  a  huge  crowd  ill  the 
opt- it  air  that  he  spoke,  but  to  one  that  was  not  even 
stationary.  He  would  have  had  to  talk  at  least  five 
minutes  before  even  those  within  reach  of  his  voice 
could  have  really  begun  to  listen.  The  address  is 
made  up  of  ten  sentences.  It  has  only  272  words. 
Alter  he  had  been  speaking  for  two  minutes  and 
35  seconds,  Mr.  Lincoln  »at  down.  Most  of  those 
present  could  not  have  taken  in  a  word  he  said. 

Now  all  this  I  know  from  my  own  platform  expe- 
rience. Of  course,  it    - Continued  on  next  page 


G.ttytburg  arrival:  Lincoln  is  believed  to  be  the  figure  in  top  hat  in  this  fascinating  old  photo 


San  Gabriel  Valley's  Daily 
Post  Advocate 
February  12,  i960 


Abe's  Gettysburg 

~cLS2r'ooked 

iUd.st  lo  toilav'.s  won',,        -  -jM    °n  time.  Everett  hn,  ,  I 


SAN  GABRIEL  -  In 
contrast  to  today's  world 
ot  last  communications 
where  a  speech  can  go 
around    the    world  in 
seconds,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's   Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress didn't  gain  public 
recognition  for  43  vears 
a  San  Gabriel  Lincoln 
expert  reports. 
Today  this  nation  and  many 
J?reign    lands    observe  th< 
bn '   day  of  the  Great  Enianci- 
Pa  or,  born  Feb.  12,  iso.9  in 

Larue,  rabil)  \  Hardin 
the  Zu       ty;  Ky-  Linco,n  was 
States    preSldent  01  lhe  United 

The  newspapers  of  1863  paid 
^ry   little   attention   to  the 
speech  when  it  was  given  ae 
cording  to  R0y  Hay"    £  £ 

week  f  nma-  SL  Wilhin  the 
week  following  the  address 
one  newspaper,  (either  in  Han- 
over or  Chester,  Pa  J  did  rec 
ogmze  the  now  famous  speech 
as  important  oratory.  Bui  that 
was  ah  the  editorial  com^ 

that  one  article,  however  and 
Phone  calls  to  other  Lincl' 
experts  have  failed  to  uncover 
the  name  of  the  newspaper  0 
0'  (lie  author,  a  young  woman 
reporter.  woman 

Lincoln's  appearance  at  Get- 
tysburg that  day  of  Nov.  1 

0 u£hraSt,  alm°St  a"  af^- 
'"oiight,   the   way  Havs  Hp 

search  he  has  made 

The  occasion  was  the  dedi 
canon  of  the  National  Cem  . 
te'y  at  Gettysburg,  and  to 
commemorate  it   those  in 


.  ROY  HAYS 

Expert  on  Lincoln 


nlShi  tCd  °ne  of  lhe  most 
notable  orators  of  the  day,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal address.  * 

Lincoln  "had  been  invited  to 
say  a  few  words  at  the  cere- 
monies -  probably  he  Was 
mvitedout  of  mere  respect  for 
the  office  of  president"  Hays 
explains.  "And  the  pompoms 
People  i„  charge  probably 
•us  ed  and  hoped  Lincoln's  re 
marks  would  be  appropriate." 

As  Hays  pictures  it,  a  pro- 
cession formed  at  9  a.m.  K 
day.  Lincoln,  dressed  in  black 
weanng  a  tall  hat  and  S 

fha  t  mounted  a  horse 
that  was  too  small  for  him,  S0 

a^Mage'  ^  ^  t0  good 

wa?!finatUefield  0f  Gettysburg 
«as  still  war-scarred.  The  pro- 
cession^reaehed  the  cemetery 


on  time.  Everett,  however,  who 
had  spent  three  months  pre- 
paring his  speech,  was  half 
an  hour  late  and  the  ceremon- 
ies were  an  hour  j  t 
underway.  h  0 

Two  Minutes 
Everett  that  "day  spoke  one 
hour  and  50    minutes    and  I 
doubt    „    anyone  remembers 
one  word  oi   what  he  said," 
Hays  relates,    "Lincoln  spoke 
two  minutes   and  millions  oi 
People  have  memorized  every 
word  of  it."  ' 
^  contrast  lo  Everett  who 
memorized  his   speech,   Hays  1 
U  es  that  Lincoln  began  by  I 
aking  his  manuscript  in  his 
hand  and  referred  to  ,1  twice  1 
during    ,he     course     of     his  I 
speech. 

''The  audience  listened  to  the 
tan.  gaum  man  with  the  high- 
Pi  ched  voice."  the  researcher 
w  J'  ,  No  is  in  accord 

with  his  audience  at  once.  It 
usually  takes  5  to  10  minutes 

wVh,Peak,?r  t0  §et  ^  accord 
with  his  audience  and  have  its 
attention. 

''Most  people  may  have 
heard  Lincoln's  speech.  But  he 
was  finished  before  many  real- 
ized it.  There  was  slight  ap- 
plause and  the   crowd  broke 

Greatness  Ignored 

"The  greatness  of  the  Get- 
tysburg speech  did  not  dawn 
at  once.  The  immediate  gen- 
eral impression  was  that  Lin- 
coins   speech   was  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  occasion,"  Hays 
believes.  "To  some  it  seemed 
almost  trifling.  Under  the  in- 
hospitable   surroundings  -  and 
he    circumstances    it  would 
have  been  a  miracle  if  the 
people  had  at  once  realized  its 


greatness." 

£F-="Sn 

bee„h,t '° 
was  W         fS  SUsPec's  this 

The  greatness  dlffli  rn» 
address  v$%  ^jj 

rwlief  ^nit,°"  3 
birih    t,„  oreat  mans 
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2$  Castleton  Street 

Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 
June  18,  I960 


Mr,  Carl  Sandburg 

Plat  Rock  ,  North  Carolina 


Dear  Sir, 


I  am  a  student  in  Harvard  College  and  for  one  of  my 
Greek  courses  I  am  wilting  a  paper  comparing  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Gettysburg    with  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles, 
This  speech  was  deliver -d  by  Pericles,  general  of  Athens, 
in  l{.30  B ,  C.  and  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  Histories 
(II.  $%*k7)  of  Thucydides,  Athenian  historian. 

John  H.  Pinley,  Harvard's  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek 
language  and  Literature,  in  his  book,  Thucydides,  Harvard 
University  Press,  19l|-l,  makes  mention  of  such  a  comparison 
on  pp.  Hjlf.~5:   "The  purpose  of  any  suchspeech  must  be  to 
convey  the  reason  for  such  a  sacrifice  and  in  its  fulfill- 
ment o    that  purpose  the  Funeral  Oration  would  seem  to 
have  no  equal  unless  it  be  the  Gettysburg  Address".  And 
in  a  note  on  page  182  he  notes  Mr.  Lincoln  again:  "A 
remarkable  porallel^fco  Histories  III.  82  exists  in  a  letter 
of  Lincoln  written  October       11563  to  Charles  D.  Drake, 
concerning  outbreaks  of  violence  in  the  border  state  of^ 
Missouri  (Hicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works  of  Lincoln,  lB9k> 
II  l\20  or  1905,  IX  135)  .  After  noting  ■  th:.  passions  aroused 
by  civil  war,  Lincoln  goes  on:   "At  once  sincerity  is  ques- 
tioned and  motives  ere  assailed.  Actual  war  coming,  blood 
grows  hot,  and  blood  is  spilled.  Thought  is  forced  from  old 
channels  into  confusion.  Deception  breeds  and  thrives. 
Confidence  dies,  and  universal  suspicion  reigns,  ^ach  man 
feels  an  impulse  to  kill  his  neighbor,  lost  he  be  first 
killed  by  him.  Revenge  and  retaliation  follow.  And  all  this, 
as  before  said,  may  be  amongst  honest  men  only;  but  this  is 
not  all.  "very  foul  bird  comes  abroad,  and  every  dirty  reptile 
rises  up.  These  add  crime  to  confusion.  Strong  measures 
deeded  indispensible  but  harsh  at  beat,  such  men  make  worse 
by  maladministration.  Murder  for  old    rudges  and  murder  for 
pelf  proceed  under  any  cloak  that  will  best  cover  for  the 
occass  on.  These  causo3  amply  account  for  what  has  occurred 
"n  Missouri,  without  ascribing  it  to  the  wickedness  of  any 
general1'   .  "Yet  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  Lincoln 
knew  Thucydides",     oncludes  Pinley.  This  Is  the  reason  I  write 
t    you,  sir. 

What  I  seek  to  know  is  whether  or  not  our  sixteenth 
President  COULD  in  any  way  have  had  any  access  to  a  translation 
of  Thucydides.  Perhaps  the  question  should  be  phrased:  did 
the  library  of  Lincoln  ever  have  any  such  work  in  it  or  do 
do  we  know*  of  any  of  his  friends  and  advisers  who  being  so 
ardent  in  classical  studios  would  have  discussed  or  somehow 
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influ  need  Lincoln  with  the  great  ancient  historian? 

I  also  sub-lit  that  the  fact  that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
went  to  Exeter  and  later  to  Harvard  would  have  brought  the 
classical  tradition  to  his  father's  attention.  This  might 
have  been  done  sCfcxirera  by  showing  his  fath  r  his  schoolbooks 
and  the  interested  father  asking  his  son  to  translate  some  of 

he  Greek  he  had  learned  (since  both  schools  at  this  time 
strongly  stressed  the  classics  and  the  subjects  of  Greek  and 
Latin  were  required  for  graduation  and  Thucydides  would 
surely  have  been  required  reading. 

*  have  searched  diligently  to  find  the  answer  to  a 
question  that  may  have  no  answer.  I  now  take    he  bold  stop 
of  consulting  you  personally.  I  would  appreciate  any  efforts 
towards  a  solving  of  my  dilemma,  I  remain , 


^ours  truly, 


Walter  H.  Marx,  -jr. 
25>  Castleton  Street 

Jamaica  Plain  30,    .ass . 


The  Courier-Journal 
Louisville,  Ky. 
2/11/61 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG,  DELIVERING  -HIS  267-WORD 


»  '»  ft    Is  e    Of    Others'  Thoughts 

Gettysburg  Address: 
The  Best  Of  Lincoln 

By     F  RED     M  1  N  S  H  A  L  L        Courier-Journal   Staff  Writer 


AS  A  WRITER,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  no  boy  won- 
der. He  matured  to  great- 
ness late  in  life. 

Attorney  George  B.  Ryan, 
who  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Civil  War  President  while  seek- 
ing a  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  last 
year,  said  Lincoln  had  become 
a  better-than  average  writer  at 
30.  But  as  he  grew  older  his 
writing  technique  improved. 
His  work  showed  better  taste. 

Lincoln  said  in  1838  of 
American  institutions: 

".  .  .  Theirs  was  the  task 
(and  nobly  they  performed  it) 
to    possess    themselves  and 


through  themselves,  us,  of  tins 
goodly  land,  and  to  uprear  up- 
on its  hills  and  its  valleys  a 
political  edifice  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights;  'tis  ours  only  to 
transmit  these — the  former  un- 
profaned  by  the  foot  of  the 
invader,  the  latter  undecayed 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  un- 
lorn  by  usurpation — to  the  lat- 
est generation  that  fate  shall 
permit  the  world  to  know." 

Compare  this  wordy  utter- 
ance to  the  way  Lincoln  ex- 
presses the  thought  in  1863  in 
the  closing  sentence  of  his 
masterpiece,  t  h  e  Gettysburg 
Address,  given  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  national  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

This  267-word  speech  (only 
',11  of  the  words  having  three  or 
more  syllables)  contains 
thoughts  and  word  uses  drawn 
by  Lincoln  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Here,  with  the  address, 
are  some  suggested  by  Ryan: 

Four  score  ^/id  seven  years 

ago  '  '-.'V^y  •'<;. 

The  us*  of  "four  score"  is 
found  several  places  in  the 
Bible. 


George  B.  Ryan 
Studied  Lincoln's  words 


our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty 

V  Patrick  Henry  in  "American 
liberty"  said,  "Three  million  of 
people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause 
of  liberty." 

and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

The  words  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  were  lifted  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  are  noiv  engaged  in  a 
Civil  War  testing  ivhether  that 
nation  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure. 

George  Washington's  Farewell 
Address:  "Time  and  experience 
ore  the  surest  standard  by  which 
to  TEST  the  real  tendency  of  the 
existing  constitution  of  a  coun- 
try." 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  tear. 

Wendell  Phillips's  Murder  of 
Lovejoy     speech:     "We  are 

met  .  .." 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  vc'ao 
here  gave  their  lives  that  the 
nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that 
we  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate— we 
cannot  consecrate— we  cannot 
hallow — this  ground. 

The  effect  of  incantation  i» 
reminiscent  of  Patrick  Henry's, 
"We  have  petitioned,  we  have 
remonstrated,  we  have  suppli- 
cated, we  have  prostrated  our- 
selves before  the  throne   .  .  ." 

The  brave  men  living  and 
dead  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 

Wendell  Phillips's  Murder  of 
Lovejoy  speech:  "On  soil  conse- 
crated by  the  prayers  of  Puri- 
tans and  the  blood  of  patriots." 

The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here. 

A  Biblical  form  resembling 
Luke's,  "Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  my  Word  shall 
not  pass  away  " 

It  is  for  us  tlie  living,  rather, 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion— that  we  here 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — that  this 
nation  under  God  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  and  that 
government  of  the  peopte,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people, 
•  shall  not  perisli  from  the  earth. 

There  are  several  sources  sug- 
gested here.  Among  them: 

Daniel  Webster's,  "The  peo- 
ple's government,  made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people,  and 
answerable  to  the  people."  , 


An  Analysis  of  How  to  Take  Ordinary  Thoughts 
And  Clothe  Them  in  Extraordinary  Language 


Genesis  of  the  World's  Greatest  Speech 

By  CLIFFORD  D.  OWSLEY 


FOURSCORE  and  eighteen  years 
ago  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  wrote  a  letter  inviting  a 
man  in  Washington  to  make  "a  few 
appropriate  remarks"  at  the  dedication 
of  a  cemetery.  Most  interesting  and  re- 
vealing is  a  comparison  of  that  invita- 
tion with  the  famous  speech  it  brought 
forth,  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

David  Wills,  the  lawyer  who  wrote 
the  letter,  is  surely  due  credit  for  help- 
ing shape  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
speeches,  perhaps  the  greatest.  Could 
we  say  that  Mr.  Wills  planted  the  seeds? 
Perhaps  that  would  be  giving  him  too 
much  credit,  since  a  seed  contains  the 
basic  elements  of  that  which  develops 
from  it.  Obviously,  the  speech  contains 
elements  not  found  in  the  letter;  beyond 
question,  the  plant  which  took  shape  and 
flourished  was  the  product  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  high  talents  and  deep  convic- 
tions. But  from  a  close  comparison  of 
the  two  documents,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  letter  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
speech  and  a  liberal  source  of  ideas 
for  it. 

It's  true,  too,  that  the  comparison  is 
nearly  all  in  Lincoln's  favor.  Yet,  when 
this  is  conceded,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  David  Wills'  influence  on 
the  speech  is  little  short  of  amazing.  If 
he  didn't  plant  the  seeds,  he  prepared  the 
seed  bed.  He  prodded  the  soil  of  great- 
ness, causing  it  to  bestir,  making  the 
seeds  that  were  there  germinate  and 
grow  into  the  noblest  flower  of  human 
expression. 

THE  RAW  MATERIAL 

A  germ  of  the  central  theme  is  there 
in  the  letter;  so  are  several  of  the  ideas 
and  some  of  the  key  words  that  showed 
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up  in  the  speech.  In  fact,  practically 
everything  in  the  letter  served  as  raw 
material  for  the  Address.  The  signifi- 
cance, though,  is  in  what  Lincoln  did 
with  the  raw  material.  For  here  we  find 
the  prime  example  of  his  uncanny  abil- 
ity to  take  an  ordinary  thought  and 
clothe  it  in  extraordinary  language  to 
enlarge  and  ennoble  an  idea  and  express 
it  in  immortal  words. 

This  great  talent  of  Lincoln's  amount- 
ed to  genius.  Throughout  his  life  the 
ideas  he  dealt  with  were  not  new,  but 
when  he  finished  with  them  they  were 
in  shining  words  fit  for  the  ages.  Few, 
if  any,  men  have  possessed  that  talent 
in  the  degree  that  Lincoln  did;  none  has 
excelled  him  at  it. 

Observe  the  letter  and  speech  side 
by  side.  (See  illustration.) 

DEDICATION  THE  THEME 

Three  areas  in  the  comparison  are  worth 
examining.  First  but  least  important  is  the 
curious  fact  that  the  invitation  and  the 
speech  are  exactly  the  same  length,  each 
containing  272  words.  (The  five  versions 
of  the  Address  written  out  by  Lincoln 
varied  by  a  few  words,  up  to  272.)  Sec- 
ond, certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  let- 
ter carry  ideas  that  Lincoln  used  but  ex- 
tended in  scope  while  compressing  them 
to  his  own  inimitable  style.  Third  and 
most  important  is  the  theme  of  the 
speech,  dedication,  suggested  by  Wills 
and  magnificently  enlarged  upon  by  Lin- 
'coln. 

The  fact  that  the  invitation  and  speech 
are  the  same  length  is  an  interesting  curi- 
osity. Its  significance,  if  any,  may  be  in 
noting  that  Lincoln  could  make  a  speech, 
and  a  very  great  one,  with  the  same 
number  of  words  it  took  to  invite  him  to 
make  it.  But  who  at  this  point,  knowing 
its  end  result,  would  say  that  David 
Wills'  letter  should  have  been  shorter? 
After  all,  it  served  its  purpose  superbly. 

Now  to  our  second  area  of  compari- 
son: words  and  ideas  from  the  letter  that 
were  converted  into  the  Address.  While 
most  of  the  letter  in  one  form  or  an- 


other is  to  be  found  in  the  speech,  it  was 
truly  transformed  by  the  magic  of  Lin- 
coln's touch.  In  passing  through  the  mill 
of  that  superior  mind  it  came  out  far 
different,  far  nobler,  and  distinctly  Lin- 
coln's. Each  idea  is  either  changed  in 
some  way,  compressed  into  fewer  and 
simpler  words,  or  broadened  and  ele- 
vated intellectually  and  emotionally. 

WORDS  AND  MEANING 

The  one  instance  where  the  President 
used  more  words  than  Wills  to  say  the 
same  thing  is  in  the  word  cemetery.  Lin- 
coln reverted  to  a  euphemism  here  and 
called  it  "a  final  resting  place." 

Consider  this  part  of  the  long  first 
sentence  of  the  letter:  "The  several  states 
having  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  or  have  since  died  at  the 
various  hospitals  which  Were  established 
in  the  vicinity  .  .  ."  These  33  words  be- 
came in  the  speech  simply  "those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  ..."  Six  short  words. 

Lincoln  accepted  Wills'  word  conse- 
crate, used  it  twice,  but  gave  it  a  new 
and  larger  meaning.  After  saying  it  was 
"fitting  and  proper"  to  dedicate  the 
cemetery,  he  turned  the  idea  around  and 
said  that  "in  a  larger  sense,"  it  could  not 
be  done  because  those  who  had  fought 
there  had  already  "consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract." 

This  phrase  from  the  letter  ".  .  .  the 
comrades  of  these  brave  dead,  who  are 
now  in  the  tented  field,  or  nobly  meeting 
the  foe  at  the  front"  came  out  in  the 
speech  as  "The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here."  Nine  words 
doing  the  work  of  21. 

In  his  fifth  paragraph,  David  Wills 
took  97  words  to  tell  the  President  what 
his  appearance  there  would  mean:  "a 
source  of  great  gratification"  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  killed 
there;  that  the  battle's  survivors  would 
feel  better  for  knowing  that  "they  who 
sleep  in  death  ...  are  not  forgotten  by 
those  highest  in  authority  .  .  ."  Lincoln 
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To  His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln 
President  ol  ihe  United  St;ites: 


^iL/rhc  several  states  having  soldiers  m  the  Army  of  the  Potomac" 
f»ho  were  killed  a,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  or  have  since  died 
■     C  ^r'""s  h"sP"^  ^h,ch  were  estabhshed  in  the  vicinity 


procured  ground,  on  a   prominent   par.  ot  d^aTTaTdTheTT'l 
cemeiery,  and  are  having  the  dead  . removed  to  the 
buried. 


These  grounds 
nurposc 


be  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  this  sacrc 


scjby  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Thursday  November  14 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  dclive-  the  oration. 

I  am  authorized  by  .he  governors  of  the  different  states  to 
invite  you  to  be  present,  and  participate  in  these  ceremonies,  which 
will  doubtless  be  very  imposing  and  solemnly  impressive. 

It  is  the  desirc.jhat  after  the  oration  you,  as  Chief  Exccuti 


of  th 


natlon,rNfj!nm!ll>_  set  apart  these  grounds)^,  thetr  sacred  use 


by  a  few  appropriate  remarks 


11  will  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  many  widow!* 
and  orphans  that  have  been  made  almost  friendless  by  the  great 
battlC  hCR'      have  you  here  personally,  and  it  wall  kindle  anew  in 
the  brcastv,f/tnc  comrades  of  these  brave  dead,  who  are  now  in> 
(Jhc  tented  held,  or  nobly  meeting  the  foe  a.  the  front./Tc^nf 
that  thrv  who  .„  ._  J 


ii  fide  r 


'hat  lhey  wh0  slc°P  ln  ^Jlt>  ^  the  battlefield,  are  no"  forgotten  by 
those  htghest  in  authority,  and  they  will  feci  that,  should  their  fate 
Lbe  the  same,  their  remains  will  not  be  uncared  for. 

W°  h°pe  -V""        be  able  to  be  present  and  reform  (his  ias( 
but  solemn  act  to  (the  soldier  dead  on  this  battidjelcTYT 
great  respect,  your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 


am,  with 


David  Wills,  Agt.,  A  G.  Curtin, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
acting  for  all  the  states 


The  Gettysburg  Address 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  ,o 
the  proposition  that  all  men  arc  created  equal. 


Now  wc  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war;  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
vndurc.    We  arc  me.  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  /wThuT? 


altogether  fittmg  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate-^  cannot  con- 
secrate-we  cannot  h^-^^^j^  bfavg  ^IZg) 


power  to  add  or  detrac.T/fhrScrld  will  ii,,,,  .l^TJ^-^ 
member  what  we  say_here,  but  i,  can  never  for£et  what  thev  did) 

'S  f0r  us  the  "ving.  rather,  to  be  dedica.ed  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  1,  ,s  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us-tha.  fromfthese  honored  "dT^  w-  ,ake  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  tha,  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  tha,  this  nation,  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth 


rejected  this  idea  as  it  was  stated,  but 
reshaped  it.  While  characteristically  dis- 
missing his  own  role  as  unimportant,  he 
greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  dedica- 
tion to  say  that  it  had  meaning  not  mere- 
ly to  widows,  orphans  and  veterans  of 
the  battle,  but  to  the  whole  world.  As  he 
said:  "The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

In  that  sentence,  incidentally,  we 
all  know  that  Lincoln's  prophecy  was 
wrong.  To  err  in  such  humility  only 
adds  to  his  stature.  With  his  ennobling 
words  he  undoubtedly  made  certain  that 
the  world  would  forget  neither  what  was 
done  nor  said  there. 

THEME  OF  SPEECH 

".  .  .  The  soldier  dead  on  this  battle- 
field," in  the  letter's  last  paragraph  was 
converted  in  the  speech  to  the  three  elo- 
quent words,  "these  honored  dead." 

Finally  we  come  to  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  part  of  the  compari- 
son, the  theme  of  the  speech:  dedicate. 
It  was  suggested  by  Wills'  letter  but  the 
word  was  not  used.  The  letter  said 
"These  grounds  will  be  consecrated  and 
set  apart  to  this  sacred  purpose,"  and 
in  another  place,  -formally  set  apart 
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these  grounds."  Lincoln  compressed  this 
into  the  one  word  dedicate,  used  it  six 
times  and  greatly  expanded  and  exalted 
the  idea.  Here  he  added  the  great,  new 
dimension. 

Incidentally,  the  use  of  the  word  dedi- 
cate shows  an  interesting  point  about 
Lincoln's  writing:  he  never  hesitated  to 
repeat  a  word,  if  it  served  his  purpose. 
Even  more  striking  examples  of  this  can 
be  seen  in  the  word  that— found  1 3  times 
in  the  speech— and  here  used  eight  times. 

One  might  say  the  use  of  the  theme 
dedicate  was  most,  natural,  something 
anyone  would  have  done,  since  the  rea- 
son for  the  occasion  was  the  dedication 
of  a  cemetery.  Quite  true,  yet  David 
Wills  had  not  used  the  word,  and  Lin- 
coln's use  of  it  as  we  shall  see  is  far  from 
the  commonplace. 

Mr.  Wills  said  only  that  they  were 
going  to  "set  apart"  a  cemetery.  But  ob- 
serve how  in  Lincoln's  hands  the  theme 
became  a  much  larger  and  nobler  con- 
cept. No  longer  is  it  limited  to  setting 
apart  a  cemetery  and  its  dead,  but  em- 
braces a  whole  nation  and  its  living, 
"dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

Lincoln  not  only  dedicated  a  ceme- 
tery; he  dedicated  a  nation  to  the  eternal 


cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  earth: 
"It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced  .  .  .  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  .  .  .  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Thus  a  theme  that  had  its  genesis  in 
the  prosaic  setting  apart  of  a  burial 
ground  ended  magnificently  embracing 
the  earth  and  man's  ageless  struggle  for 
freedom.  How  much  further  could  an 
idea  be  extended?  Who  else  has  taken 
such  ordinary  clay  and  molded  a  mas- 
terpiece that  will  survive  the  centuries? 
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Gettysburg  Address  Was 
History  Turning  Point 


If  American  history  can  be  di- 
vided into  sections,  one  would 
surely  end  and  another  begin 
with  Nov.  19,  1863,  the  day  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  the 
Gettysburg  address,  Dr.  R.  Gerald 
McMurtry,  expert  on  Lincoln,  told 
a  combined  Rotary-Lions  lunch- 
eon Wednesday. 

In  the  address,  said  Dr.  Mc- 
Murtry, Lincoln  proved  to  be  a 
poor  prophet  because  he  was  too 
modest. 

He  said:  "The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here."  But  the  opposite  has 
proved  true.  The  world  will  re- 
member Gettysburg  address  long 
after  it  has  forgotten  about  the 
battle. 


I    Dr.  McMurtry  asserted  that  the  | 
I  new   era   of    American  history 
which  began  with  Gettsburg  was 
the  vision  of  "union— with  demo- 
cracy." 

Prior  to  that  time,  he  pointed 
out,  the  nation  was  looked  upon 
as  a  collection  of  states.  Even  the 
planning  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies at  the  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery was  done  on  the  theory  that 
the  states  were  supreme  and  that 
the  federal  government  should 
not  interfere. 

Invitation  Late 

Pennsylvania  was  in  charge. 
The  program  had  been  arranged 
before  Lincoln  was  invited  to 
have  a  place  on  it. 

Many  national  officials  had 
spurned  invitations  to  the  affair 
and  some  of  the  committee  at 
Gettysburg  resented  the  fact  that 
Lincoln  was  coming  in  spite  of 
being  discouraged. 

He  was  cautioned  to  make  only 
"a  few  appropriate  remarks" 
after  the  oration  of  Edward  Ever- 
ett, who  spoke  for  two  hours. 

Dr.  McMurtry  said  that  Lin- 
coln's speech  of  265  words  was 
delivered  in  135  seconds  and  the 
audience  hardly  realized  that  he 
had  started  before  he  ended  his 
remarks. 

Hailed  as  Classic 

Neither  audience,  participants 
in  the  dedication,  nor  the  news- 
papers paid  much  attention  to 
Lincoln's  brief  address  and  it  was 
not  until  British  and  Continental 
newspapers  hailed  it  as  a  classic 
that  Americans  even  read  it. 

Dr.  McMurtry  saidMhat  Lincoln 
made  five  handwritten  copies  for 
friends,  improving  upon  the  text 
each  time. 

The  words,  "under  God,"  were 
not  in  the  original,  but  were  re 
corded  by  the  Associated  Press 
reporter  at  the  scene  as  having 
been  added  by  Lincoln  during 
the  delivery. 

The  last  copy  of  the  address 


was  sold  at  auction  for  $o4,UUU 
to  a  Cuban  ambassador  who  took 
it  with  him  to  Havana.  Upon  his 
death  it  was  willed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  is  now  in  the 
White  House. 

Dr.  McMurtry  will  make  a 
series  of  addresses  in  Helena 
this  week. 

E.  H.  Cowan  was  program 
chairman  at  Wednesday  luncheon. 


Journal  Herald 
Dayton,  Ohio 
November  16,  1963 


Lincoln's  Masterpiece 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln  100 
years  ago  next  Tuesday  in  a  speech  dedicating 
the  Soldiers  National  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Usually  right  in  his  judgment  of  men  and 
events,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  that  speech.  The  world  has  long  recognized 
it  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  finest  speech  and  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  English.  Gettysburg  college  will 
start  tomorrow  a  three-day  celebration  of  the 
speech's  centennial. 

The  observance  should  help  to  dispel  mistaken 
legends  about  the  address,  such  as  that  Mi- 
Lincoln  dashed  it  off  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
during  the  train  ride  from  Washington.  There 
is  ample  evidence  the  speech  had  been  carefully 
prepared  in  Washington. 

Another  error  is  that  the  address  was  ignored 
or  treated  shabbily  by  the  press.  True,  the 
President's  critics  used  the  occasion  to  attack 
him.  But  the  Washington  Star  carried  the 
speech  in  full,  the  Chicago  Tribune  recognized 
the  address  for  what  it  was  and  the  Springfield 
Mass.,  Republican  praised  it  as  "a  model 
speech." 

The  world  has  "noted"  and  "long  remem- 
bered" what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg  for 
what  he  said  interpreted  the  entire  Civil  War  in 
its  broad  historical  significance— as  a  vindica- 
tion of  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people." 
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Gettysburg:  100  Years  Ago 
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exercise  after  the  principal  oration  of  Edward  Everett, 
and,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  he  might  formally 
set  apart  the  cemetery  grounds  "to  their  sacred  use  by  a 
few  appropriate  remarks." 

No  one  really  expected  the  President  to  come.  But  he  did 
attend,  and  history  was  made.  His  talk  was  so  short,  it  was 


scarcely  appreciaied  at  the  time;  Lincoln  himself  thought  it 
did  not  score  very  well  with  the  audience. 

MANY  OHIOANS  heard  that  immortal  address.  Buckeyes 
there  in  official  status  and  on  the  speaker's  stand  were.  Gov. 
David  Todd  of  Ohio,  Ex-Gov.  William  P.  Dennison,  (later  ap- 
pointed to  Lincoln's  cabinet .  John  Brough.  elected  governor 
in  ISS-S.i  and  Gov.  Charles  Anderson  from  Dayton.  Other  Day- 
tonians were  Gen.  Robert  dimming  Schenck  and  State  Senator 
Lewis  E  Gunckel 

The  Dayton  Journal  of  Nov.  ID.  1SS3,  reported  the  follow- 
ing from  Hamsburg,  Pa  ,  from  the  previous  day : 

GETTYSBURG  CEREMONIALS 
"Tile  special  excursion  train  of  Governors  led  at  half 
past  one  (or  Gettysburg.   Among  the  principal  dignitaries 


Among  t 

vere   Governor  Clirtin.   Seymour,   Fiorpnnl   and  Brough; 
Gen.  Vanderpool.  Col.  Anderson,  brother  of  Gen.  Anderson, 
(or  Fort  Sumter  fame)  Governor  Todd,  Dennison.  and  Boor- 
nian  of  West  Virginia,  and  Iheir  respective  staffs;  Gen. 
Dnublcday,  Stoncman,  Staid,  and  Cox;  Secretary  Cameron, 
and  pari  of  Gen.  Curlin's  staff.  The  train  will  connect  with 
Hie  President's  company  at  Hanover." 
Gunckel,  Dayion  attorney,  had  first  mo!  Lincoln  in  1839 
in  Dayton.    Gunckel  was  on  the  welcoming  committee  who 
called 'on  Lincoln  ai  the  Phillips  House.  Sept.  17,  1839.  when 
he  visited  Dayion  and  marie  a  political  speech  from  the  steps 
of  the  old  courthouse. 

The  Presidents  train  from  Washington  stopped  at  Balti- 
more, en  route  to  Gettysburg,  where  Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck 
boarded  the  train  to  join  the  presidential  parly.  Daytonian 
Schenck  had  been  a  good  friend  of  Lincoln  and  had  campaigned 
for  him  m  Illinois  and  Ohio  in  I860.  -He  was  the  first  politically 
appointed  general  during  the  Civil  War,  receiving  his  com- 
mission directly  from  Lincoln. 

v      v  v 

ARRIVING  AT  dusk  the  presidential  party  found  Gettys- 
burg in  a  gala  mood.  Bands  played  and  visitors  by  the  thous- 
ands roamed  up  and  down  the  su-eet. 

President  Lincoln  was  the  guesl  of  Judge  David  Wills  at 
Gettysburg  and  spent  the  night  at  his  home.  The  next  morn- 
ing,'the  day  ol  the  dedication,  the  President  arose  early  and 
with  his  secretary  of  state.  William  H.  Seward,  visited  the 
grounds  around  the  cemetery. 

(CotiOft'r'l  On  Pof/l  M 
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Ohio ans  In  Gettysburg  Throng 


(Continued  From  Page  l ) 
Weather  conditions  of  the  eventful  Nov.  19,  were  reported 
by  the  Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle : 

"Dining  the  early  part  of  the  morning  successive 
showers  of  rain  fell,  but  as  the  day  advanced  the  skies 
brightened,  and  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  autumnal 
splendor  .  .  .  the  sun  never  broke  to  life  and  warmth  on  a 
fairer  fall  day  than  this.  A  sharp  night's  frost  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Indian  summer  days 
ever  enjoyed." 

Back  at  the  Wills  house  by  breakfast  time,  the  President 
then  retired  to  his  room  to  go  over  his  speech.  A  grand 
procession  was  forming  that  mild  autumn  day  and  about  10 
o'clock  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  for  the  parade.  He  was  clad  in 
his  usual  tali  silk  hat,  white  gloves  and  black  suit.  He  mounted 
a  large  Chestnut  horse  and  waited  for  the  parade  to  com- 
mence. But  like  most  parades.il  took  an  hour  to  get  started 
Lincoln  patiently  chatted  and  shook  hands  with  the  people 
who  crowded  about  him. 

Finally  the  procession  of  soldiers  and  dignitaries  got  under 
way  for  Cemetery  Hill  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away 
Spectators  cried,  "Hurrah  for  Old  Abe,"  and  san°    "We  are 
coming,  Father  Abraham,"  all  of  which  amused  Lincoln 
*      *  * 

SOME  15,000  spectators  crowded  around  the  speaker's 
platform,  which  was  a  3-or-4-foot  high  "stage"  in  the  open  air 
Another  delay  began  for  the  President  and  crowd  as  all  waited 
for  Edward  Everett  to  finish  his  last-minute  check  of  the 
nearby  battlefield  terrain  and  cemetery  grounds. 

Shortly  before  noon  the  ceremony  finally  ■  began  with  a 
prayer.  Benjamin  B.  French,  custodian  of  'public  buildings 
at  Washington,  introduced  the  famous  speaker,  Edward  Everett. 
And  it ( was  said  that  Everett  spoke  as  he  always  did,  "per- 
fectly."  He  used  neither  note  nor  manuscript. 

Dr.  Everett  was  probably  the  most  popular  speaker  of 
the  day.  He  was  a  natural  choice  to  deliver  the  dedicatory 
oration. 

At  69  he  had  been  president  or  Harvard  university,  both  a 
U.S.  representative  and  senator  from  Massachusetts  as  well 
as  a  governor  of  the  state,  and  an  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  In  1860  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
vice  president  on  the  ticket  with  John  Bell,  for  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  party,  a  third  party  running  against  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin. 

Dr.  Everett's  two-hour  long  speech  recalled  the  war  events 
of  the  preceeding  July,  1  to  4,  at  Gettysburg.  He  ripped  into 
the  arguments  for  secession  and  absolute  states',  rights.  (The 
Civil  War  was  still  in  progress.*  He  ended  his  speech  with 
praise  for  the  dead  at  Gettysburg. 

According  to  Sen.  Cornelius  Cole,  seated  on  the  plat- 
form only  a  few  feet  from  the  President,  "The  only  one  I 
saw  who  seemed  interested  after  the  first  half  hour  of  (Ever- 
ett's) eloquence  was  the  President.  The  rest  of  us  were  too 
cold  and  uncomfortable  to  enthuse  much." 

EVERETT  WAS  not  exactly  the  old  windbag  that  historians 
have  made  him  appear.  While  his  style  of  oratory  was  lengthy 
and  "spread-eagle,"  it  did  marshall  a  battery  of  logical  emo- 
tions and  arguments  against  making  peace  with  the  Confed- 
eracy. His  style  of  speaking  was  the  most  popular  Jnjjiat  day. 


But  if  Lincoln  had  tried  to  emulate  the  master  orator  s  style 
when  he  followed  him,  he  would  surely  have  fallen  flat.  In- 
stead Lincoln  wisely  fashioned  a  small  gem  that  enhanced 
Everett's  golden  oratory  and  now  has  far  outshown  it. 

The  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial  commented,  "Before 
the  President's  speech  there  was  a  rustle  of  expectation 
and  a  visible  attempt  to  get  nearer  the  stand,  as  one  sees 
by  the  surging  t  tumult  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  .  .  . 
Then  Lincoln's  old  lawyer  friend  from  Illinois,  then  mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  parade  marshal  of  the 
day,   proceeded  to  present   the  President.    A   reporter  said, 
"When  he  rose  to  speak,   Mr.  Lincoln  carefully   folded  and 
laid  aside  his  long  gray  scarf,  walked  slowly  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  began  his  address  .  ,  ."  and  "draws  from 
his  pocket  a  paper,  and  when  the  commotion  subsides,  in  a 
sharp,  unmusical,  and  treble  voice  reads  the  .  .  .  brief  and 
pithy  dedicatory  remarks." 

John  Hay,  a  presidential  secretary  close  by,  recorded  in 
his  diary:  ".  .  .  the  President,  in  a  firm,  free  way,  with  more 
grace  than  is  his  wont  said  his  half-dozen  lines  of  consecra- 
tion ..." 

Another  eyewitness,  a  19-year-old  college  student,  Henry 
Jacobs,  left  w  hat  is  probably  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
how  Lincoln  looked  and  spoke. 

.}.  .j. 

WROTE  YOUNG  Jacobs:  "At  first  his  voice  sounded  a  little 
strained  and  high-pitched,  as  if  lie  were  trying  to  throw  his 
voice  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd.  He  held  in  his  right 
hand  the  manuscript  he  had  brought  from  the  White  House  .  .  . 

"Toward  the  end  of  his  address  I  noticed  that  he  held 
the  pages  straight  down  in  front  of  him,  tightly  grasped  at 
each  side,  as  if  they  were  a  slate  ...  he  glanced  at  them  per- 
functorily; I  do  not  think  he  saw  the  words  written  on  them 
.  .  .  He  emphasized  the  words  'of.'  'by,'  and  'for'  (the  people) 
with  a  swift  yet  sweeping  bend  of  his  body  .  .  .  then  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  immense  height,  and  impressively  uttered 
the  final  words,  'shall  not— perish — from— the  earth.'  The  crowd 
hadn't  expected  anything  so  short.  There  was  a  great  hush 
as  he  finished  .  .  .  then  finally  tardy  applause." 

One  newspaper's  impression  was:  "We  pass  over  the 
silly  remarks  of  the  President,  for  the  credit  of  the  nation 
we  are  willing  that  a  veil  of  oblivion  shall  he  dropped  over 
them  and  that  they  shall  no  more  he  repeated  or  thought 
of." 

The  London  Times  correspondent  wrote:  "The  ceremony 
was  rendered  ludicrous  by  some  of  the  sallies  of  that  poor 
President  Lincoln  .  .  .  anything  more  dull  and  commonplace 
it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  produce." 

Some  newspapers  did  recognize  the  worth  of  words  spoken 
by  the  Chief  Executive.  The  Chicago  Tribune  said:  "The 
dedicatory  remarks  by  President  Lincoln  will  live  among  the 
annals  of  men  .  .  ." 

■fr      +  "fr 

The  Dayton  Journal  simply  quoted  the  address  and  stated 
on  Nov.  20,  1863,  "The  President,  Secretary  Seward,  Messrs. 
Blair  and  Wells,  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  quantity  of  dignitaries 
were  participants  111  the  dedication  ceremonies  yesterday. 
Colonel  Anderson  and  Hon.  L.  B.  Gunckel  represented  Dayton." 
(Con tinned  On  Page  fi) 
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22  Harvard  Avenue 
West  Medford,  Mass. 
April  5,  1965 


Office  of  the  President 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Your  advertising  that,  "the  name  indicates  its  character",  prompts 
me  to  share  with  you  one  of  my  latest  presentations  of  a  theory 
that  shows  how  Mr.  Lincoln  may  have  organized  his  thoughts. 

If  the  theory  proves  out,  the  greatness  of  men  of  many  ages 
may  have  been  in  this  ability  to  develop,  within  their  own 
capacity,  a  systematically  organized  understanding  that  can 
best  be  observed  in  their  works. 

If  the  theory  and  the  example  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  (page  2) 
interests  you,  please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely, 


GS:les 
Enclosure 


East  Windsor  Road 
WINDSOR,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  01270 
Telephone:  413-684-3775 


SPECIAL  PAPER  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTQjN  COLLOQUIUM 
FOR  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

Summary  of  concepts  ©£  Gordon  Speeding  F,Ph»S.0 
Honorary  Vice  President  Philosophical,  Society  of  England 
Director;,  Windsor  Institutes  Windsor  s  Massachusetts 

ON  THE  "PROGRAM85  APPROACH  TO  SYSTEMATIC  ORGANIZATION 

There  is  scientific  induction  to  the  separate  conclusions  which  scientists 
add  to  their  growing  bodies  of  knowledge  and  their  mathematical  foundations.  With 
great  respect  for  this  method  and  with  gratitude  to  Philipp  Frank8  who  graciously 
listened  to  my  earliest  efforts  to  teU  of  a  discovery*  I  now  suggest  there  is  another 
method  of  investigation   One  can  learne  not  only  from  separate  conclusions  reflects 
lag  experiences  and  teachings  that  are  approaching  a  whole  body  of  knowledge,  but 
also  from  the  self^developmeat  within  one  body  of  each  a  model  of  systematic  ©rg=> 
animation  that  it  seems  to  integrate  the  separate  conclusions  of  seiencee 

This  paper  presents  the  most  recent  understandings  of  this  second 
approach*   It  does  not  imply  that  it  is  a  better  way  than  the  customary  ways  of  science 
It  is  rather  another  approach  to  the  relationship  of  knowledge  whieh0  if  also  pursued** 

could  be  useful. 

The  systematic  organisation  to  which  this  refers  and  first  observed  in 
1946  is  described  'by  the  word  "program".   One  "program"  that  will  be  used  to  present 
this  approach  in  logical  order,,  follows: 


L0  Background 

Za  Statement  of  theory 

Extension  of  the  theory 
4c  Examples  of  practical  applications 

?.,  \  ':       :[  r       --,;rfr  :/  yrrlzStiio®  Is  that  the  greatest 


of  all  programs  has  relationships  analogous  to  fche  least  of  all  programs  and  the 
significance  of  these  relationships  to  total  knowledge  can  be  observed  by  comparing 
programs  « 

This  leads  to  the  statement:  If  physical  fields  obey  Jaws  expressed 
roughly  as,  F  s  C  b  b«f$9  where  F  is  physical  f©rces  C  is  the  field  constant  b  and 
b°  are  field  units  and  d  is  the  distance  between  b  and  b°;  then  by  analogy^  all  psychical 
fields  may  obey  laws  expressed  roughly  as,  F  s  C  (i)  (°i')/t?8  where  F  is  psychical 
force,  C  is  the  field  constants,  i  and  <»i9  are  field  units  and  t  is  the  time  it  takes  an 
imaginary  unit  °i8  to  transform  into  real  form  i* 

This  first  analogy  is  a  challenge  to  systematic  organization  to  test  the 
values  of  these  two  general  systems  to  determine  if  they  too,  can  be  defined  by  analogy* 
It  is  clear  that  the  values  of  physical  systems  are  measured  in  terms  of  distances 
weight  and  time.   It  is  not  clear p  how  the  values  of  psychical  systems  may  be  measured* 
;.-,.<:,  frased  »n  anal  gies,  assumptions  can  he  made.    The  system  criteria  is  the  concept 


of  a  whole  b®dy0    This  suggests  that  whole  bodies  cm  be  expressed  as  actors,  as  the 
unit  of  measure  analogous  t©  di stance  0 

The  unit  of  psychical  fields ,  while  expressed  in  many  forms 8  emotions, 
communications,  images,  contacts,  etc«  ,  have,  as  their  common  median  the  words 
used  by  the  actors,-  These  words  are  used  at  varying  frequencies  according  to  maay 
factors,  however,  frequency  serves  as  a  useful  factor  in  thinking  ©£  words  as  having 
weighto    Thus,  psychical  field  systems,  by  analogy,  may  be  measurable  in  terms  ©f 
actors,  word  weight, and  time0 

2e  The  theory  is  a  mathematical  one  that  a  systematic  program  automates 

psychical  phenomena  which,  in  turn*  as  part  ©f  a  total  programs,,  automates  physical 
phenomena «'  This  may  be  expressed  as  an  understandable  theory:  a  systematic  program 
of  meaning  change  operates  with  psychical  phenomena,  so  that,  by  occurring  again 
and  again,,  at  intervals,  marked  by  longer' and  longer  periods  (lower  and  lower  fr@<? 
quencies)  meaning  transformations  make  contact  with  other  meaning  transformations 
and  psychic  forces  explode  into  physical  action,, 

The  theory  suggests  that  the  systematic  program  of  meaning  change* 
though  expressable  in  mathematics,  is  elusive  because  of  language  differences^  It 
appears^  to  those  seeking  such  a  "program"*  that  there  have  been  many  versions  of 
the  program  by  many  teachers  in  different'  ages0   it  also  appears  that  man  has  with- 
out recognising  it,  represented  essentially  the  same  program  in  the  meaning  of  the 
numerals  of  the  decimal  system,,. 

A  models  suggested  by  a  clock  face  represents  all  intervals  ©I  time 
conceived  of  by  science  in  multiples  and  decimals  of  one  second.   It  could  be  the  key 
model  for  a  synthesis  @£  all  models. 

30  Extensions  of  this  theory  lead,  on  the  one  hand,  to  areas  of  philosophy 

and  religion,,  and  on  the  other,  to  communications  and  to  physical  systems  i  One 
possible  extension  is  presented,  under  the  general  heading  of  the  word,  "UNIVERSITY" 
defined  as  THE  UNITY  OF  COMPILE  MENTAL.  DIVERSITIES ,   This  is  the  complex 
mentarity  of  a  "unified  church"  „ 

L»et  us  define  the  word  "church"  t©  mean  the  wholeness  of  the  body  as 
regards  belief  and  actions    Then  there  are  two  complemental  expressions  ol  the 
"unified  church" „    One,  can  mean  a  whole  body  ©f  believers  and  actors,  maay  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  business,  fraternal  organization  or  church,  unified  by  a 
particular  belief „   The  other  can  mean  the  church  within  on@»  the  beliefs  and'  action 
©£  the  individual o    The  first  "church"  can  have  member s9    The  second  "church"  has 
equator s D    Members  of  many  "churches"  in  the  first  seas®,  may  be  equators  of  the 
church,  used  in  the  second  sense? 

Another  possible  extension?  may  best  be  observed  by  example 0   See  the 
program  in  the  background  of  Lincoln11 8  Gettysburg  address, 

"Background:   Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth'  on  this  continent  in  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  man  are  created  equals 
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Statement  of  the  Problem:  How  we  o.ro  engaged  in  a  great  civil,  war 
testing  whether  that  Ratios*  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure 0 

Current  facts:   We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war, 

Who  is  interested:   We  have  com©  to  dedicate  a  portion  ©£  that  field  as 
a  final  resting  place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  -  that 

nation  might  live0 

What  do  leaders  say:  it  is  altoghther  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

Evaluation:  But  in  a  larger  sense*  we  cannot  dedicate  <=  we  cannot 
consecrate  ■=>  we  cannot  hallow  «  this  ground <, 

What  do  you  think:   The  brave  men8  living  and  deadp  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 

What  can  you  do:   The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 

we  say  heres  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here0 

40  Examples  of  practical  applications  thai  compare  favorably  with  this 

theory  are  appearing  in  many  forms,,    Principle  among  these  are  management  control 
techniques  described  as  PERT  (Program  Evaluation  Review  Technique )9  CPM 
(Critical  Path  Method)  and  ether  optimum  performance  approaches, 

Examples  proposed  as  the  work  of  the  author  include:  A  Thesaurus- 
Directory  ©::  Technical-industrial  Weighted  Terms  (TDTI)  for  improving  comm- 
unications  between  NASA  and  industry,  particularly  small  business  0   An  Education^ 
Economic  Quotient  (the  ratio  of  high  school  graduates  to  students  recently  employed 
in  the  community)  for  measuring  relationship  betwean  improvement  of  educational 
systems  and  the  local,  economy  to  determine  incentive  grants  of  state  and  federal  money n 

•hilosophical  recognition  is  in  this  statement  by  a  well 
ten?  "The  relation  of  "matter''  to  'program1  as  analogous 
>sychical8  ors  as  they  say  today s  between  structure  and 
r  opinion  this  way  of  putting  it  is  a  satisfactory  re  sol « 
m.  with  whcih  Western  philosophy  has  long  been  pre©ccu=» 


As  example  c 

known  scientist.  He  has  v 
to  thai  between  physical  az 
function  is  acceptable „  In 
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April  8,  1965 


Mr.  Gordon  Speedie 

Windsor  Institute 

22  Harvard  Avenue 

West  Medford,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr,  Speedie: 

Your  letter  of  April  5,  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  F.  Rood,  the 
President  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been 
forwarded  to  my  desk. 

I  have  read  your  paper  on  the  "'Program1  Approach  to  Systematic 
Organization"  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.    Most  certainly  you  have 
detected  the  "program"  approach  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 
Undoubtedly  the  works  of  other  great  men  might  also  reveal  "a 
systematically  organized  understanding"  of  their  particular  problems. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  of  Lincoln's  biographers  that  he  had 
the  ability  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  problem  and  perhaps  this  ability 
can  be  attributed  to  a  systematic  organization  of  the  factors  involved. 

We  will  want  to  keep  in  our  files  your  paper  on  this  subject. 

Thank  you  for  calling  your  paper  to  our  attention. 

Yours  sincerely, 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

RGM/hcs 

cc:  John  White 


Robert  L.  Birch 
Box  2364 

Falls  Church,  V  irginia 
Can  A  Bee  Resting? 


LINCOLN'S  HIDDEN  PERSUADERS : 


The  Literary  Craftsmanship  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 

A  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

May  24.  1965 
by 
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PUNS  CORPS  PRESS 
Box  2364 
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LINCOLN'S  HIDDEN  PERSUADERS : 
The  Literary  Craftsmanship  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 


We  remember  Gettysburg,  not  because  of  the  great  battle  fought 
there,  which  may  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  Civil  War;  we 
remember  Gettysburg  not  for  what  the  soldiers  did  there,  but 
because  of  what  Lincoln  said  about  it. 

There  have  been  other  Gettysburgs.  There  has  never  been  another 
Gettysburg  Address.  There  have  been  other  great  battles  where  the 
future  of  freedom  seemed  to  depend  on  the  outcome .  There  have 
been  other  great  speeches  of  dedication.  Lincoln's  lives  on. 
Never  in  the  history  of  oratory  has  so  much  been  expressed  with 
such  compact  force. 

The  great  phrases  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  have  come  to  have 
something  of  the  hallowed  familiarity  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Its 
great  thoughts  have  become  proverbs,   in  the  wording  Lincoln  gave 
them.  These  phrases  have  become  part  of  the  subconscious 
inheritance  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  on  which  they  draw 
as  they  sharpen  their  thoughts  to  shape  the  future. 

I  grew  up  in  another  country,  away  from  the  Engl ish- language 
allusions  and  proverbs  which  form  a  sometimes  imperceptible 
undertone  as  a  background  to  the  thinking  of  Americans. 


When  I  first  read  the  Gettysburg  Address  I  missed  its  undertones. 
For  me,  the  opening  phrase,   "four  score  and  seven  years  ago" 
brought  no  subconscious  echo  of  the  "three  score  and  ten"  which 
is  the  proverbial  age  of  a  man. 

In  childhood  I  learned  to  revere  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  read  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  When  I  had  learned  something  of  the  craft  of 
translation.   I  felt  that  friends  who  knew  less  English  than  I 
could  learn  to  appreciate  its  great  gems  of  thought,   if  a  good 
translation  were  available. 

I  decided  to  try  to  make  such  a  translation. 

Translators  have  a  saying:  "Give  the  meaning  of  the  original,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  original."  This  is  a  good  rule.  But  I  did  not 
apply  it  wel 1 . 

The  spirit  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  seemed  to  be  an  artless 
brevity,  with  the  restraint  suited  to  the  dedication  of  a 
cemetery.  The  great  thoughts  seemed  to  have  the  solemnity  and 
inevitable  sequence  of  the  successive  peaks  of  a  great  range  of 
mountains.  The  wording  seemed  straightforward,  as  though  the 
thoughts  had  merely  assumed  their  natural  form  when  Lincoln 
chipped  away  the  unnecessary  wordage .  The  figures  of  speech 
seemed  to  be  merely  the  husks  of  thought,  to  be  changed  from 
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language  to  language  as  the  costume  and  customs  of  a  new  homeland 
are  adopted  by  the  permanent  resident. 

At  first  I  was  not  even  conscious  that  Lincoln  used  figures  of 
speech.   I  thought  the  phrase  "our  fathers  brought  forth,  on  this 
continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty"  meant  neither  more 
nor  less  than  "our  ancestors  established  a  new  state  in  this 
land,  based  on  freedom." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  trust  my  understanding  of  English,  and 
I  have  had  to  take  each  important  sentence  apart  and  express  it 
in  a  new  wording,  before  I  could  feel  I  fully  understood  its 
meaning . 

Because  of  this.   I  had  filtered  out  of  my  consciousness  any  idea 
that  Lincoln  had  used  figures  of  speech.  My  "sense-f or-sense " 
translation  fell  flat. 

My  feeling  that  I  should  give  the  meaning  with  the  "perfect 
brevity"  of  the  original,  had  led  to  a  suppression  of  whatever 
relation  Lincoln  may  have  intended  between  the  "conception  in 
liberty"  and  "dedication  to  equality"  of  this  firstborn  son  of 
the  new  world,   and  the  "rebirth  of  freedom"  associated  with  the 
proposed  rededication  of  the  nation  to  the  spirit  of  which  it  had 
been  born.  My  translation  said  something  like  "based  on  freedom" 
and  "a  renewal  of  freedom." 
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I  was  thus  defrauding  the  foreign  reader  of  any  clue  to  the 
consistent  imagery  of  the  original . 

Lincoln's  figures  of  speech,  as  I  finally  could  not  help 
noticing,   follow  a  pattern  as  they  allude  to  the  birth  and 
conception  of  the  nation,  to  its  original  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  human  equality,  then  to  a  crisis  testing  the 
viability  of  such  a  birth  and  such  a  mission.  The  crisis,  the 
Civil  War,  was  brought  on.   in  part,  by  some  abandonment  of  that 
original  dedication. 

It  can  serve  now  as  an  occasion  of  rededication,  so  that,  born 
again  in  the  spirit  which  had  first  given  it  life,  the  nation  may 
take  up  its  mission  of  representing  to  the  world  the  hope  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  exercise,  by  the  people,   for  their  own 
purposes,   of  the  functions  of  government. 

I  had  concentrated  on  brevity.  Because  I  had  tried  to  give  merely 
the  meaning  of  each  phrase.   I  had  ignored  the  means  by  which 
Lincoln  reinforced  the  spine  of  metaphor  running  through  the 
speech,  the  subtle  parallel  between  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
the  life  of  a  man.  Thus  the  resonant  gold  in  which  the  gems  of 
Lincoln's  thought  were  set  had  been  transmuted  into  lead  by  my 
translation,  and  now  did  not  echo,  did  not  vibrate.  The  thoughts 
did  not  glow. 
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In  my  wording  they  would  never  become  the  proverb9  of  democracy. 

I  was  puzzled.   It  was  not  that  I  thought  of  myself  as  an 
exceptional  translator.  But  I  thought  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
original  could  not  help  but  be  recreated  in  any  translation  which 
gave  the  exact  sense,   in  words  that  showed  the  simplicity  and 
restraint  of  the  original . 

The  "artless  masterpiece"  had  baffled  me. 

Since  brevity  and  simplicity  had  failed.   I  decided  to  try  the 
opposite.     When  I  noticed  that  Lincoln  had  used  figures  of 
speech.   I  decided  to  give  each  its  fullest,   perhaps  exaggerated 
force,   to  see  if,  by  caricature,   I  could  capture  the  main 
features  of  the  piece  and  learn  why  it  so  stubbornly  resisted 
trans  1  at  ion . 

Once  I  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  figures  of  speech,  a  pattern 
seemed  to  emerge,   and  the  resonance,  the  echo-effect,  which  could 
turn  the  thoughts  into  proverbs,  seemed  to  result  from  a  kind  of 
tension,   as  though  the  consistent  imagery  referring  to 
conception,  birth,  dedication,  crisis,  rededicat ion.  and  rebirth 
were  like  the  strings  of  a  violin. 

But  when  the  structure  began  to  appear,  when  I  thought  I  saw  a 
pattern  of  imagery  reinforcing  the  basic  metaphor,   and  once  I 
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found  such  craftsmanship  and  such  skilled  use  of  the 
possibilities  of  speech,  I  faced  a  puzzle  and  a  dilemma. 

The  puzzle  was.  whether  I  were  justified  in  feeling  that  the 
structure  was  something  Lincoln  consciously  intended. 

The  dilemma  had  to  do  with  the  translation  of  the  opening  phrase, 
the  "four  score  and  seven  years  ago,"  which  seemed  merely  a  more 

graceful  way  of  saying  "eighty-seven."     If  the  rest  of  the  speech 
were  so  precisely  structured,   if  the  literary  craftsmanship  were 
what  I  had  begun  to  suppose,  how  could  the  opening  phrase  be 
trans  1 ated? 

A  simple  "eighty-seven"  in  another  language  is  a  mere  number.  The 
"four  score  and  seven"  seemed  a  graceful  opening  in  English.  In 
another  language  it  might  be  merely  banal.     My  first  impulse  was 
to  drop  it.  After  all,   if  it  had  no  function  in  the  speech  except 
to  serve  as  a  graceful  opening,   the  spirit  of  brevity  seemed  to 
require  its  elimination. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  first  heard  the  phrase  "three  score  and  ten 
are  the  years  of  a  man"  or  however  the  proverb  runs.  At  some 
point  I  began  to  wonder  if  Lincoln  might  have  intended  the  "four 
score  and  seven"  as  an  allusion  to  the  "three  score  and  ten"  with 
the  possibility  that  he  meant  to  suggest  that  the  nation  which 
had  already  survived  past  the  full  age  of  a  man.  might  be 
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expected  to  survive  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  with  the 
rededicated  efforts  of  its  children,  go  forward  to  a  new  life. 
Another  possible  meaning  seemed  to  be  that  the  nation  was  now 
well  beyond  the  age  where,   in  the  normal  course  of  events,  an 
individual  would  have  died,  and  that  a  weakness  had  set  in, 
because  of  a  straying  from  the  spirit  of  the  original  dedication, 
so  that  only  a  rededication  could  lead  to  the  rebirth  of  freedom, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  dilemma  was:  how  to  express,   in  another  language,   an  allusion 
to  the  lifespan  of  a  man.  when  the  other  language  had  no  parallel 
proverb  with  that  distinctive  phrase.     If  I  translated  the 
opening  phrase  with  some  such  words  as  "more  than  a  man's  full 
lifetime  ago"  I  might  recapture  the  purpose  of  Lincoln's  words. 
But  would  this  be  a  translation? 

Was  there  any  evidence  that  Lincoln  intended  the  allusion?  Was  it 
not  more  probable  that  my  original  feeling  was  right:   that  the 
gems  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  were  simply  the  inevitable  form, 
the  crystallization  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  great  reader  and  an 
experienced  public  speaker,  of  the  overflow  of  a  heart  under 
intense  pressure,  mediated  through  an  instinctively  accurate 
intel lect? 

I  thought  I  had  discovered  something,  but  I  was  not  sure  I  was 
glad  I  had  discovered  it.   I  felt  as  though  I  had  entered  a 
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shrine,  and,  with  the  best  of  intentions  to  show  my  friends  a 
worthy  reproduction  of  its  treasures,  had  discovered  that  the 
gems  were  manufactured. 

The  translation  project  accumulated  dust  on  my  desk. 

One  day  I  met  a  bearded  man  in  a  park.  It  seemed  he  had  played 
the  part  of  Lincoln  in  various  memorial  ceremonies.  He  had  even 

grown  a  wart,  but  he  explained  that  it  was  in  the  wrong  place. 

Like  some  ancient  mariner  remembering  the  albatross,   I  told  him 
of  what  I  had  found,  or  thought  I  found,   and  why  I  had  let  the 
matter  hang. 

He  listened  kindly,  and  with  what  seemed  concerned  interest.  Then 
he  warned  me  not  to  underestimate  either  Lincoln's  skill  or  his 
devotion  to  duty.   If  I  had  had  the  luck  to  stumble  on  the  pattern 
of  persuasion  in  the  Gettysburg  Address,  was  it  probable  that 
Lincoln  had  missed  it?  And  would  not  his  devotion  to  duty  have 
required  him  to  make  every  proper  use  of  any  skill  which  might 
turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to 
uphold? 

Finally,  my  teacher,  which  is  what  he  seemed  to  have  become, 
urged  that  if  Lincoln  had  developed  a  reproducible  technique  of 
persuasion,   of  reinforcing  a  meaning  by  such  consistent  imagery 
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and  analogy  as  I  had  described,  would  it  not  be  in  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln's  patriotism  for  me  to  explain  what  I  had  seen,  and  thus 
let  the  projection  of  Lincoln's  personality  again  serve  the 
nation  he  had  so  devotedly  served  in  life? 

Could  there  be  any  more  valuable  service  he  could  render  now, 
than  that  of  teaching  people  not  merely  to  put  their  ideas  in 
sequence,   like  clothes  on  a  line,  but  rather  to  interweave  the 
ideas  and  let  each  reinforce  the  rest,  or  to  establish  a  tension 
among  the  different  thoughts  which  would  cause  them  to  set  up 
sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  heartstrings  of  the  hearer? 

The  man's  advice  led  me  to  renew  my  translation  effort  and  to  ask 
various  English-speaking  acquaintances  about  the  problem. 

Eventually,   over  the  years,   a  certain  number  of  people  came  to 
feel  that  the  matter  deserved  an  airing  before  a  jury  of  those 
who  know  Lincoln's  life  and  character,  and  I  was  invited  to 
present  the  problem  to  you. 

I  cannot  speak  of  this  matter  with  professional  academic 
detachment  and  aloofness,  because  several  times  in  my  life  I  have 
seen  something  very  precious  lost,  unnecessarily,  because  of 
someone's  inability  to  express,  convincingly,  what  was  in  his 
heart,  and  to  build  the  needed  confidence  in  the  heart  of 
another . 
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Finally,   I  must  acknowledge  a  rather  odd  oversight.  During  many 
years,  since  I  first  heard  that  there  was  a  proverb  concerning 
the  "three  score  and  ten"  years  of  a  man.   it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  to  wonder  about  the  context.  A  few  days  ago  I  did  begin  to 
wonder,  and  found  it  in  the  Ninetieth  Psalm.  In  the  wording  of 
the  King  James  Bible,  this  passage  seemed  one  which  might  well 
have  been  carved  on  Lincoln's  tomb:  I  can  imagine  Lincoln  reading 
the  passage,  perhaps  pondering  over  its  having  been  ascribed  to 
Moses,  who  led  his  people  to  their  renewal  of  freedom: 

"We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our 
years  are  three  score  and  ten,  or  if  by  reason  of  strength, 
they  be  four  score,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow, 
for  it  is  soon  cut  off.  and  we  fly  away." 
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AN  ANNIVERSARY  ANALYSIS 


The  Gettysburg  Address 


By  DR.  HERMAN  BLUM 
[The  writer  is  the  Phila- 
delphia member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  and  di- 
rector of  the  Blumhaven 
Library  and  Gallery. — Ed.] 

Like  proverbs  that  sharpen 
our  hopes  for  the  future,  the 
hallowed  familiarity  of  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address 
continues  to  grip  our  hearts. 

Although  a  century,  plus 
two  years,  have  passed  since 
its  delivery  on  November  19th, 
1863,  its  "artless  brevity,  its 
simple,  solemn  language  and 
the  intensity  of  its  philosophv 
that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  is  cherished  more  uni- 
versally than  ever  before.  The 
theme  of  that  address  is  ac- 
cepted the  world  over  as  the 
creed  for  all  those  who  love 
liberty. 

Short  Words  Used 

All  phases  of  the  address 
have  been  exhaustively  ana- 
lyzed. Volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten suggesting  scriptural 
sources  for  its  lyrical  phrases. 
The  discussion  of  these  points 
is  part  of  the  American  legend. 
There  are,  however,  a  few 
simpler,  less  crucial  features 
of  the  address  which  are  rela- 
tively unknown.  These,  plus 
some  1863  evaluations  of  the 
address  seem  appropriate  to 
relate  in  some  detail  for  this 
anniversary  of  its  delivery. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  ad- 
dress is  the  number  of  short 
words  there  are  in  its  ten  sen- 
tences. Analysis  reveals  that 
of  the  270  words  in  the  ad- 
dress (minus  6  a's)  there  are 
187  words  of  one  syllable;  56 
of  two  syllables.  Only  the  re- 
maining 21  have  more  than 
two  syllables. 

One  hundred  and  two  years 
after  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery,  there 
are  still  querulous  nit-pickers 
in  the  United  States  who  point 
out  the  word  "that"  is  used 
12  times  in  the  Lincoln  ad- 
dress, six  times  in  the  final 
sentence;  that  the  last  sen- 
tence is  too  long,  too  involved; 
that  the  phrase  "dedicated  to 
the  proposition"  is  not  precise 
or  good  English. 

Speech  Not  Ignored 

It  is  not  true  that  news- 
papers ignored  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress, although  Everett's  two- 
hour  speech,  which  had  been 
set  up  in  advance  of  its  de- 
livery, swamped  their  columns. 
Among  the  first  newspapers 
to  recognize  the  significance 
and  enduring  influence  of  the 


Gettysburg  Address  were  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin; 
The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
publican; and  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

Ironically,  there  were  some 
bitterly  adverse  reports  print- 
ed. A  few  of  the  outstanding 
critics  were  the  following: 

The  Patriot  &  Union,  of  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.:  "The  President  on 
this  occasion  succeeded  be- 
cause he  acted  without  sense 
and  without  constraint  in  a 
panorama  that  was  gotten  up 
more  for  the  benefit  of  his 
party  than  for  the  glory  of  the 
nation  and  the  honor  of  the 
dead.  We  pass  over  the  silly 
remarks  of  the  President;  for 
the  credit  of  the  nation  we  are 
willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
be  dropped  over  them  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  repeated 
or  thought  of." 

The  London  Times:  —  The 
ceremony  was  rendered  ludi- 
crous by  some  of  the  sallies  of 
that  poor  President  Lincoln. 
Any  thing  more  dull  and  com- 
monplace, it  would  be  hard  to 
produce." 

New  York  Herald:  It  men- 


The  Springfield  Republican: 
"Surpassingly  fine  as  Mr. 
Everett's  oration  was  in  the 
Gettysburg  consecration,  the 
rhetorical  honors  of  the  occa- 
sion were  won  by  President 
Lincoln.  His  little  speech  is  a 
perfect  gem;  deep  in  feeling, 
compact  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant in  every  word  and  com- 
ma. Then  it  has  the  merit  of 
unexpectedness  in  its  verbal 
perfection  and  beauty.  .  .  . 
Turn  back  and  read  it  over,  it 
will  repay  study  as  a  model 

speech." 

Then  came  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette:  "That  this  was  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place, 
and  a  perfect  thing  in  every 
respect,  was  the  universal 
encomium." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin:  "Thousands  who 
would  not  read  the  elaborate 
oration  of  Mr.  Everett,  will 
read  the  President's  few  words 
and  not  many  will  do  it  with- 
out moistening  of  the  eye  and 
a  swelling  of  the  heart." 


tioned  the  address  as  the 
"dedicatory  remarks  of  the 
President,"  without  reporting 
what  he  said. 

Ra\s  of  Light 

These  reactions  of  the  press 
of  1863  seem  unrealistic  today. 
;  But  through  the  murk  of  abuse 
that  every  President  from 
Washington  has  had  to  en- 
dure, in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy, there  shone  some  rays  of 
light. 

The  day  after  the  dedication 
ceremonies,  the  following  edi- 
torial comments  indicated  the 
rapid  acceptance  of  the  speech 
as  the  keynote  expression  of 
the  war: 


Lincoln  at_Gettysburg. 

— The  Providence  Journal. 
"We  know  not  where  to  look 
for  a  more  admirable  speech 
than  the  brief  one  which  the 
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President  made  at  the  close  or 


Mr 


!  n  Everett's  oration.  But 
could  the  most  elaborate  and 
splended  oration  be  more 
beautiful,  more  inspiring,  more 
touching,  than  those  thrilling 
words  of  the  President?  They 
had,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
the  charm  and  power  of  the 
very  highest  eloquence. 

The  Boston  Transcript:  "A 
memorable  statement." 

The  Chicago  Tribune:  "Half 
a  century  hence,  to  have  lived 


In  this  age  will  be  fame.  To 
have  served  it  as  well  as  Lin- 
coln, will  be  immortality." 

The  Baltimore  Sun:  "A  mes- 
sage of  surpassing  simplicity 
and  value  to  our  people." 

A  British  Evaluation 

It  is  reassuring  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  London  Times 
were  repudiated  not  by  an 
American,  but  by  a  high  rank- 
ing British  educator  and  peer. 
That  was  Earl  Curzon,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  who  on  November 
6th,  1913,  said  that  there  are 
three  supreme  masterpieces  of 
the  English  language.  One  is 
William  Pitt's  toast  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar;  the  second, 
the  Gettysburg  Address;  and 
the   third,   Lincoln's  second 
Inaugural  Address.  Of  these 
last  two  speeches,  Earl  Curzon 
had  this  to  declare: 

"They  were  uttered  by  a 
man  who  had  been  a  country 
farmer  and  a  district  lawyer 
before  he  became  a  statesman. 
But  they  are  among  the  glories 
and  treasures  of  mankind.  I 
escape  the  task  of  deciding 
which  is  the  masterpiece  of 
modern  English  eloquence,  by 
awarding  the  prize  to  an 
American." 


Eloquence  at  uettysourg  ana  uamei  weosier  ^ 


Liberal  ideas  boldly  advocated  have 
j  ever  been  the  unique  and  unfailing 
thesis  of  democratic  spokesmen.  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Bema,  Cicero  in  the  Forum, 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
all  assailed  monarchy  and  oligarchy  with 
the  dauntless  courage  that  inspires  men 
of  fierce  determination. 

The  few-score  words  pronounced  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  a  great  and  melan- 
choly occasion,  November  19,  1863,  ran 
true  to  the  liberal  tradition,  stemming 
from  the  spirit  of  liberty  cradled  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall  and  conceived  in  the  timeless 
axiom  that  men  are  by  nature  ordained 
to  seek  happiness  unrestricted  by  royal 
decrees.  Couched  in  plain  and  unaffected 
language,  the  Address  has  been  enshrined 
among  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence  in 
response  both  to  popular  appraisal  and 
expert  judgment. 

This  analysis,  designed  to  evaluate  the 
Address  in  terms  of  Daniel  Webster's 
concept  of  genuine  eloquence,  necessar- 
ily calls  for  definition.  Before  coping  with 
eloquence  in  the  abstract,  however,  let 
us  observe  Webster  in  the  performance  of 
his  effort  on  the  rostrum.  To  this  end  we 
go  to  the  old  Supreme  Courtroom  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  basement  of  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington.  The  year  was  1818. 
The  case  before  the  court  involved  Dart- 
mouth College  at  a  time  when  it  was  em- 
broiled in  a  rash  of  bitter  controversy  that 
challenged  its  status  as  a  private  institu- 
tion under  threat  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire. 

For  an  unbroken  stretch  of  four  hours 
"Black  Dan"  propounded  issues  and  mar- 
shalled evidence,  arraying  each  word  in 
relentless  confirmation  of  the  integrity  of 
contracts  and  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  any  action  that  violated  the  sanctity  of 
private  charters.  He  spoke  without  bene- 
fit of  note  or  brief  in  calm  conversational 
voice.  As  the  minutes  sped  a  thunderclap 
of  silence  settled  on  jurists  and  spectators. 
The  speaker  continued  his  remarks.  Then, 
his  case  completed,  he  came  to  a  momen- 
tous pause.  It  was  sheer  drama.  Poised 
and  commanding,  he  glanced  blandly  at 
the  jurists  and  toward  the  opponents  of 
the  College  in  attendance.  The  ground- 
swell  of  silence  thrilled  the  audience  to 
the  quick. 

"This,  sir,  is  my  case,"  Webster  pres- 
ently remarked.  "It  is  the  case,  not  merely 
of  that  humble  institution,  it  is  the  case 
of  every  college  in  the  land.  It  is  more.  It 
is  the  case  of  every  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion throughout  our  country,  of  all  those 
great  charities  founded  by  the  piety  of 
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our  ancestors  to  alleviate  human  misery, 
and  scatter  blessings  along  the  pathway 
of  human  life.  It  is  more.  .  .  .  Shall  our 
State  legislatures  be  allowed  to  take  that 
which  is  not  their  own  .  .  .  and  apply  it  to 
such  ends  or  purposes  as  they  propose 
.  .  .  ?  Sir,  you  may  destroy  this  little  in- 
stitution; it  is  weak,  it  is  in  your  hands! 
I  know  it  is  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the 
literary  horizon  of  our  country.  You  may 
put  it  out.  ...  It  is,  Sir,  as  I  have  said, 
a  small  college,  and  yet  there  are  those 
who  love  it!" 

Such  was  Webster's  peroration  in  part, 
addressed  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
representing  a  departure  from  the  logic 
of  hard  argument  to  the  vehemence  of 
gentle  feeling.  Decision  of  the  case  when 
later  announced  favored  the  College. 
Masterful  oratory  had  contributed  to  the 
outcome.  The  decision  affected  the  fu- 
ture course  of  American  jurisprudence  by 
establishing  a  precedent  based  on  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  behavior. 
American  oratory  also  felt  the  impact  of 
the  decision.  Text  of  the  argument  pres- 
ently appeared  in  anthologies  and  became 
a  model  of  forensic  oratory  for  students 
of  law.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Profes- 
sor of  Oratory  at  Yale  University,  who 
made  the  trip  to  Washington  from  New 
Haven  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Web- 
ster's argument,  paid  the  speaker  high 
rhetorical  praise. 

But  how  define  oratory  of  this  peerless 
quality?  The  query  takes  us  to  Webster's 
personal  statement  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
"When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed 
on  momentous  occasions,"  he  specified, 
"when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valu- 
able in  speech,  further  than  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  high  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments.  .  .  .  True  eloquence,  indeed, 
does  not  consist  in  speech.  ...  It  must 
consist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in 
the  occasion.  .  .  . 

"It  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the 
outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth, 
or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires, 
with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force. 

"The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the 
deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the 
firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speak- 
ing on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye, 
informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the 
whole  man  onward,  right  onward,  to  his 
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object,  this,  this  is  eloquence;  or,  rather, 
it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all 
eloquence,  it  is  action;  noble,  sublime, 
godlike  action." 

To  equate  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress with  this  Greek-inspired  formula  is 
to  fix  one's  attention  unremittingly  on  the 
occasion,  on  the  subject,  and  on  the 
speaker's  imperative  objective,  for  it  is 
the  pressure  of  these  forces  that  impel  the 
speaker  onward  to  the  domain  of  true  elo- 
quence. Lincoln's  pragmatic  objective  at 
Gettysburg  pleaded  for  action  toward  re- 
storing the  Union  of  States  to  its  original 
constitutional  status  as  created  by  the 
fathers.  It  was  this  purpose  that  inspired 
the  men  in  blue  to  repel  Pickett's  mad 
charge  at  Gettsyburg  and  to  die  in  their 
tracks  if  that  became  necessary.  Lincoln's 
First  Inaugural  Address  made  this  motive 
clear  enough,  although  it  took  a  special 
message  from  Lincoln  to  Horace  Greeley 
to  make  it  clear  to  him.  Actually,  the 
sanctity  of  the  Union  was  the  one  dom- 
inating indoctrination  of  his  life. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  In  a 
larger  sense,  and  acting  on  the  concept  that 
the  cause  is  ever  greater  than  the  event, 
by  restoring  the  Union  to  its  original  char- 
acter Lincoln  would  demonstrate  to  all 
skeptics  of  self-government  that  free  men 
possessed  the  capacity  to  govern  them- 
selves though  confronted  by  a  grave 
moral  issue  like  slavery.  This  was  the  su- 
perlative purpose  that  prompted  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg. 

Clearly,  the  most  cogent  word  in  the 
text  of  the  Address  is  testing,  testing 
whether  any  system  of  self-government 
could  be  maintained  permanently  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  place  and 
human  behavior.  If  the  divided  house 
failed  to  be  reestablished,  that  failure  it- 
self demonstrated  the  vulnerability  of  the 
democratic  process.  The  course  of  history 
raised  the  challenge.  Democracy  failed  in 
imaginative  Athens.  It  failed  in  realistic 
Rome.  The  Union  of  States  ventured  by 
the  fathers,  in  short,  constituted  a  po- 
litical laboratory  where  democracy  was 
under  examination  and  test.  Would  it 
fail  the  test?  Its  fate  rested  with  the  Amer- 
ican citizen.  The  crowned  monarchs  of 
the  world  looked  askance  at  the  under- 
taking. Against  this  background  of  doubt 
Lincoln  climaxed  his  remarks  at  Gettys- 
burg with  the  plea  that  free  men  dedicate 
themselves  anew  to  the  ideals  of  self-gov- 
ernment that  democracy  might  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  In  his  plea  were  overtones 
of  Emancipation. 

The  fear  of  national  disintegration  over 
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Louis  J.  Halle  in  "The  Language  of  States 
men"  [SR.  Oct.  16]  assures  us  that 
Gettysburg  Address  is  "empty  ot  sub-| 
stance"  but  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  poeml 
because  it  has  musical  rhythm.  Certainly 


it  has  an  impressive,  organic  rhythm,  but 
its  longevity  can  hardly  be  explained  by 
that  reason  alone.  The  speech  has  a  mag- 
nificent, pervading  metaphor  as  old  as 
Osiris:  rebirth  in  death.  II  the  Gettysburg 
Address  is  "empty  of  substance,"  then  so 
also  are  the  legends  ot  the  phoenix  and  ol 
Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

Haruld  R.  Hogstrom, 
.  Newtown,  Pa. 


MANION  FORUM  FOOTNOTE  OF  THE  WEEK 

DEAN  MANION:  It  takes  a  bit  of  nerve  to  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  pressure  of  repetitious  history  I  am  impelled  to  risk  it.  So  let's  go:  Ninescore  and 
nineteen  years  ago  our  forefathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  existence  of  Almighty  God  is  a  self-evident  truth  and  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  their  new  government  would  be  to  make  man's  unalienable  God-given  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  safe  and  secure. 

Now  we  are  in  an  undeclared  ideological  civil  war  in  which  prestigious  people  contend 
that  any  government  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  is  unendurable  because  there  is  no  God  and 
therefore  there  are  no  unalienable  God-given  rights;  that  man  has  only  civil  rights  which  may 
be  given  or  taken  away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reigning  government;  that  any  constitutional  limi- 
tations upon  the  power  of  government  to  do  this  are  unscientific  and  may  and  should  be  changed 
or  reconstructed  whenever  the  elitist  social  scientists  so  decree. 

We  are  now  met  upon  a  battlefield  of  this  war  which  extends  through  our  educational 
and  communications  media  from  coast  to  coast.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  the  future  of  its  civilization  depends  upon  what  we  do  here  on  the  eve  of 
its  Bicentennial  to  uphold  that  Declaration  of  Truth  which  is  the  source  and  substance  of  our 
glorious  history  and  for  the  establishment  of  which  our  forefathers  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Therefore,  let  each  of  our  loyal  millions  of  Americans  now  make  the  same  pledge  by 
signing  the  great  Declaration  and  thus  be  highly  resolved  that  this  nation  under  God,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  Lincoln  lived  today 
he  would  tell  us  to  do  just  that. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  speech 


As  Carl  Sandburg  tells  the  story  in  Abraham 
Lincoln :The  War  Years,  the  most  masterly 
speaker  who  ever  graced  the  White  House  learn- 
ed by  printed  invitation  of  the  forthcoming  dedi- 
cation of  Gettysburg  battlefield.  Even  after  the 
President  sent  word  that  he  would  attend,  the 
battlefield  commissioners  hesitated  to  invite 
him  to  speak  —  it  was  widely  rumored  that  he 
had  told  a  coarse  joke  on  a  similarly  solemn 
occasion  at  Antietam. 

But  two  weeks  before  the  ceremony,  and  six 
weeks  after  the  planners  had  lined  up  a  cele- 
brated orator  for  the  main  speech,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  asked  "as  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation,  formally  (to)  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks." 

Those  "few  remarks,"  delivered  on  November 
19,  112  years  ago  yesterday,  are  now  etched  in 
the  American  memory.  But  they  had  a  mixed 
reception  when  he  spoke  them.  Lincoln  himself, 
though  he  had  fussed  over  the  talk  and  probably 
thought  better  of  it  than  he  let  on,  told  a  friend 
immediately  afterwards  that  his  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress "won't  scour:'  It  was  an  Illinois  country 
expression  that  Sandburg  explains  as  follows: 
"On  the  farms  where  Lincoln  grew  up,  when  wet 
soil  stuck  to  the  mold  board  of  a  plow  they  said 
it  didn't  scour." 

But  Edward  Everett,  the  featured  speaker, 
who  had  invoked  the  funereal  customs  of  Attic 
Greece  for  a  full  hour  and  57  minutes,  knew  bet- 
ter. It  scoured  for  him.  "I  should  be  glad,"  he 
wrote  to  Lincoln,  "if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion 
in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes."  Everett 
did  not  share  the  pompous  view  of  the  Chicago 
Times  that  the  President  "did  most  foully  tra- 
duce the  motives  of  the  men  who  were  slain  at 
Gettysburg."  The  Times  found  its  editorial 
'cheek  "tingling  with  shame"  at  the  views  Lin- 
coln had  expressed,  a  folly  of  short-  sightedness 
its  successors  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

Subsequent  students  of  speechmaking  have 
taken  Everett's  view.  But  what  is  it  about  the 
Gettysburg  Address  that  lasts?  Certainly,  as  an 


interpretation  of  the  Civil  War  it  reflects  a  more 
soaring  vision  than  even  Lincoln,  in  his  more 
pragmatic  moods,  glimpsed.  It  expressed  the 
bald,  unqualified  view  that  the  survival  of 
democracy  itself  was  at  hazard  —  of  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple," although  the  former  Whig  railroad  lawyer 
undoubtedly  knew  that  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment was  no  more  autocratic  than  the 
government  in  Washington.  And  even  in  Britain 
and  France,  the  franchise  was  under  a  steady 
broadening,  sometimes  under  Tories  like  Derby 
and  Disraeli.  Such  government  might  be  imper- 
iled; but  was  in  little  danger  of  "perishing  from 
the  earth." 

One  is  thrown  back,  then,  on  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  spartan  simplicity  and  poignancy  of 
Lincoln's  language  that,  more  than  its  vision, 
echoed  and  goes  on  echoing  in  the  American 
mind.  Certainly  the  contrast  with  the  rolling 
periods  of  Everett's  speech  was,  by  our  stand- 
ards, not  only  large  but  distinctly  unflattering  to 
Everett. 

Of  Lincoln's  language,  the  late  Edmund  Wil- 
son, writing  of  the  prose  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
says  that  it  introduced  to  public  affairs  an  en- 
tirely new  style  —  a  new  modesty  and  crispness. 
"It  was  partly,"  says  Wilson,  "that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  West,  the  simple  and  forceful 
speech  that  Lincoln  had  been  hearing  from  boy- 
hood, had  made  it  natural  for  him  to  avoid  pom- 
posity and  ornamentation."  Wilson  found  the 
same  quality  in  the  vernacular  humor  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  in  the  later  memoirs  of  General 
Grant.  Its  brevity  seemed  to  go  well  with  the 
accelerating  pace  of  national  life. 

What  have  we  made  of  the  legacy?  Its  phrases 
used  to  be  planted  by  rote  in  American  school- 
rooms, although  one  wonders  if  that  is  so  any 
longer.  It  would  at  least  be  reassuring  to  think 
that  Lincoln  raised  a  standard  of  simple  clarity 
to  which  all  political  orators  to  follow  —  or  at 
least  all  Presidents  —  repaired.  But  that  would 
require  a  certain  deafness  to  the  quality  of 
American  official  prose.  Where  Lincoln  led,  the 
followers  have  been  too  few. 


What  Does  It  Matter  Who  Said  It  First? 


To  the  Editor:         .  ^ 
Despite  the  increased/f  oncern  f 
crediting  the  source  m  quotations, 
there  are  times  when  attribution  may 
be  premature  or  undeserved. 

Take  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,"  the 
words  uttered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1863  in  the  closing  of  his  Gettysburg 
Address.  Many  feel  that  Daniel  Web- 
ster should  have  been  credited  as  the 
source.  In  1830,  Webster  spoke  of  a 
"people's  government,  made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people  and  an- 
swerable to  the  people."  But  he 
proves  to  be  only  a  secondary  source. 

The  primary  source  was  John  Wy- 
clif  (circa  1328-84),  the  English  reli- 
gious reformer  credited  with  writing 
the  first  English  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  "The  Great  Quotations," 
compiled  by  George  Seldes,  Wyclif  is 
quoted:  "This  Bible  is  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,"  Lincoln's  exact  words. 

Apropos  of  priority,  the  same  compi- 
lation also  quotes  J.  Donald  Adams,  a 
former  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
contributing  editor,  who  stated  in  the 
Jan.  11, 1948,  issue,  "I  do  not  suppose  it 


is  possible  for  any  man,  however  acute 
or  profound  his  mental  processes  may 
be,  to  say  anything  bearing  the  stamp 
of  universal  truth  that  many  other 
men,  in  equivalent  words,  have  not 
said  before  him."  If  this  is  so, 
then  what  does  it  matter  who  said  it 
first-;  E.  Oscar  Kosberg 

Bronx,  Oct.  9, 1987 
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Did  Lincoln 
deliver 
Gettsyburg 
Addess? 

Flint's  Bill  Chase  doesn't  want  to 
create  doubt  about  the  event.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  thinks  the  lack 
of  first-hand  evidence  for  it  is,  at 
the  least,  intriguing. 

The  event:  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
delivery  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
on  Nov.  19,  1863,  at  the  dedication 
of  a  national  cemetery  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  The  remarks  Lincoln 
wrote  for  that  occasion  are  among 
the  most  acclaimed  in  American 
history. 

Last  week,  in  the  nationally  tele- 
vised "The  Blue  and  the  Gray," 
Gregory  Peck  once  again  stood  at 
the  cemetery  and  repeated  the  ad- 
dress. 

So  who  has  questioned  that  Lin- 
coln gave  the  address? 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Brit- 
ish dramatist,  that's  who.  Shaw 
pokes  at  a  lot  of  traditional  wisdom, 
so  some  people  would  suggest  we 
take  his  questions  with  a  grain  of 
salt. 

CHASE,  ON  the  other  hand,  is  a 
fan  of  Shaw's.  He  corresponded 
with  him  before  his  death  in  1951) 
and  received  his  last  annual  birth- 
day letter.  (A  man  of  many  talents 
and  abilities,  Chase  is  also  the  re- 
tired librarian  of  The  Journal  and 
co-editor  of  Chases'  Calendar.)  So, 
when  he  twice  found  Shaw  saying 
Lincoln  did  not  give  the  address  on 
the  battlefield,  his  curiosity  was 
pricked. 


One  example:  In  a  preface  to 
"The  Apple  Cart,"  a  play  Shaw 
wrote  in  1930,  he  said,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, "By  the  way,  Lincoln  did  not 
declaim  it  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg." 

Chase  said  he  was  sure  when  he 
read  this  that  he  could  find  the  in- 
formation to  disprove  Shaw's  state- 
ment. There  must  be  thousands  of 
pictures  showing  Lincoln  at  the  site, 
he  thought.  He  set  out  to  find  the 
proof,  so  he  could  write  Shaw  and 
say,  "See!  You're  wrong." 

But  it  wasn't  that  easy.  Chase 
didn't  find  that  multitude  of  pic- 
tures he  expected.  He  found  that 
there  are  at  least  800  pictures  of 
Lincoln  in  his  lifetime.  He  also 
found  that  a  large  number  of  pic- 
tures were  taken  at  the  dedication. 
But  Chase  found  no  picture  taken  at 
the  dedication  that  a  viewer  could 
say  with  certainty  included  Lin- 
coln. 

IN  A  BOOK  entitled  "An  Album 
of  Every  Known  Pose  of  Lincoln  in 
Photographs"  by  Charles  Hamilton 
and  Lloyd  Austendorf,  there  is  a 
picture  that  supposedly  shows  Lin- 
coln ready  to  offer  a  prayer.  But  it 
includes  such  a  large  number  of 
people  that  Lincoln  is  hard  to  pick 
out  even  when  the  picture  is  en- 
larged. 

At  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington  the  Chases  were  shown 
a  large  hanging  photograph  of  the 
people  at  the  speakers'  table. 
Among  them  was  a  man  in  a  stove 
pipe  hat.  Over  the  head  of  that  man 
was  the  legend  "Lincoln?"  The  ref- 
erence librarian  told  Chase,  "This 
is  believed  to  be  Lincoln." 

Not  exactly  hard  proof,  espe- 
cially when  the  Chases  learned  that 
another  picture  supposedly  of  Lin- 
coln at  a  train  stop  on  the  way  to 
Gettysburg  was  found,  when  it  was 
enlarged,  to  be  that  of  someone  else 
who  looked  a  lot  'ike  him.  Besides, 
Lincoln  arrived  in  that  town  too 
late  for  pictures  to  be  taken,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  photography 
at  that  time. 

"It  seems  extraordinary  to  me 
that  when  a  president  of  the  United 
States  dedicates  a  national  ceme- 
tery and  there  was  so  much  feeling 
about  the  war  and  that  photogra- 
phers were  present,  nobody  took  a 
picture  of  him,"  Chase  said. 

CHASE  WROTE  Carl  Sandburg, 
the  expert  on  Lincoln  as  well  as  one 
of  America's  best-known  poets.  He 
would  instantly  correct  Shaw, 
Chase  thought.  Well,  he  didn't.  He 
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sent  back  a  short  letter  that  at- 
tacked Shaw  and  his  opinions  on 
other  subjects  —  and  said  not  one 
word  about  Lincoln  and  the  ad- 
dress. 

But  surely  there  were  first-per- 
son contemporary  accounts  of  the 
event? 

Chase  has  had  trouble  finding 
them,  too.  In  1917,  Joseph  [.  Gil- 
bert, who  had  been  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  the  dedica- 
tion, wrote  a  first-person  account 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  he  re- 
membered it  from  nearly  55  years 
earlier.  He  described  Lincoln  in 
great  detail  —  an  old  man  remem- 
bering something  that  happened 
more  than  half  a  century  earlier. 
Chase  wonders  how  accurate  his 
memories  were. 

There  are  diary  accounts  that 
Lincoln  arrived  in  Gettysburg, 
where  he  ate  dinner,  where  he 
:  spent  the  night.  And  of  his  short 
speech  the  night  before.  But  Chase 
has  been  able  to  find  no  diary  ac- 
counts of  the  Gettysburg  Address  it- 
self. 

EVEN  THE  OFFICIAL  account 
of  the  event  issued  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  writes  around  Lincoln's 
participation  in  the  dedication, 
Chase  said. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln 
wrote  the  speech,  Chase  says. 
There  are  five  copies  of  the  address 
itj  his  own  handwriting,  one  appar- 
ently a  first  draft  with  changes  in 
phraseology  written  in.  Other 
copies  were  sent  to  people  who 
asked  for  them,  including  Edward 
Everett,  principal  speaker  of  the 

"I  want  to  be  careful  not  to  be 
casting  doubt  on  whether  he  was 
there,"  Chase  said.  "But  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  document  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  Chase  is 
aware  that  "events  in  history  with 
which  we're  most  familiar  are  not 
always  what  we  think  them  to  be." 
His  work  on  the  calendar  has 
proved  that.  Dates  that  have  always 


been  accepted,  for  instance,  are  de- 
termined to  be  wrong;  events  that 
are  accepted  as  having  one  mean- 
ing don't  have  that  meaning  at  all. 
That's  a  topic  for  another  col- 


umn. But  the  intriguing  question 
mains:  Why  is  there  not  more  origi 
nal  documentation  of  the  event? 

Brenner  is  The  Journal's 
religion  editor. 


How  Lincoln  Found  His  Way 
To  The  Gettysburg  Address: 


By  Harold  Holzer 
£  ■  ■  OW  LONG  ago  is  it?  —  80-odd  years  — 
a  mtm  since  on  the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  first 

L  J  J  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  nation  by 
its  representatives,  assembled  and  declared  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'  " 

That  was  how  Abraham  Lincoln  really  began  his 
Gettysburg  Address.  His  first  Gettysburg  Address, 
that  is,  a  clumsy  speech  that  was  quickly  and  merci- 
fully forgotten. 

Four  months  later  —  exactly  125  years  ago  Satur- 
day —  he  would  deliver  the  eloquent  rendition  we 
cherish  at  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Gettysburg.  But  in  his  all-but-un- 
known initial  attempt  on  July  7,  i863,  to  vivify  the 
Gettysburg  experience,  Lincoln  offered  prose  we  little 
note  nor  long  remember. 

The  pivotal  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  ended,  after 
three  days  of  savage  fighting,  in  a  Union  victory,  the 
Confederate  invasion  of  the  North  repulsed.  The  hu- 
man cost  was  staggering:  51,000  killed  or  wounded. 

A  few  nights  later,  Lincoln  had  what  today  would 
be  called  a  once-in-a-lifetime  speech  and  photo  oppor- 
tunity. A  throng  of  celebrants  and  serenaders  gath- 


Harold  Holzer  is  co-author  of 
"The     Lincoln  Image" 
(Scribner's).  He  works  for  the 
New  York  State  Urban  Devel- 
opment Corp. 

ered  on  the  White  House  grounds  and  Lincoln  decided 
to  make  a  personal  appearance  to  greet  them.  That 
July  night,  the  president  might  have  elevated  military 
success  into  a  rallying  cry  for  increased  devotion  to 
the  still-unfinished  task.  But  Lincoln  neither  rallied 
nor  elevated.  He  stumbled. 

The  "glorious"  Gettysburg  triumph  was  indeed 
"the  occasion  for  a  speech,"  he  continued  with  a 
flourish.  But  then  he  hastened  to  add:  "I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  one  worthy  of  the  occasion." 

Editorializing  about  the  dismal  performance  a  few 
days  later,  the  Chicago  Times  complained:  "Unfortu- 
nately, he  is  never  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  it  is  a  fact  becoming  a  settled  convic- 
tion that  he  never  will  be. 

"It  is  a  very  bad  comment  on  the  capacity  of  a  chief 
magistrate  that  he  cannot  get  upon  his  feet  and  say  a 
few  words  without  blundering  through  his  part  as  a 
stripling  lawyer  would  be  ashamed  to  blunder." 

Had  his  July  7  White  House  speech  remained  his 
only  Gettysburg  Address,  history  might  have  recog- 
nized it  as  an  opportunity  not  only  lost  but  mangled. 

But  Lincoln  had  a  second  chance  to  invoke  Gettys- 
burg to  inspire  America.  Nov.  19  was  soon  set  aside  to 
dedicate  a  cemetery  for,  as  Lincoln  would  put  it, 
"those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live."  Still,  not  until  Nov.  2,  with  another  prin- 
cipal orator  already  chosen,  was  Lincoln  invited  as  an 
"afterthought"  to  deliver  "a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks." However  perfunctory  the  summons,  he  ea- 
gerly accepted. 

With  17  days  to  prepare,  he  would  at  least  be  better 
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able  to  meet  the  challenge  than  he  had  been  in  July. 
For  on  formal  occasions,  Lincoln  prepared  meticu- 
lously. Unlike  modern  presidents,  furthermore,  he 
employed  no  speechwriting  staff  in  the  White  House. 
He  wrote  his  orations  himself,  by  hand. 

What  remains  noteworthy  in  the  afterglow  of  a 
1988  presidential  campaign  defined  by  sound  bites, 
30-second  commercials,  canned  rhetoric  and  "spin 
control"  is  just  how  much  personal  effort  Lincoln  put 
into  his  most  famous  speech.  (No,  he  did  not  write  it 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  on  the  train  ride  to  Gettys- 
burg, stubborn  myth  notwithstanding.) 

In  fact,  his  effort  began  even  before  the  invitation 
to  Gettysburg.  As  his  "80-odd  years  ago"  speech  of 
July  7  suggests,  Lincoln  had  already  tried  articulat- 
ing some  of  the  ideas  he  would  adroitly  espouse  at 
Gettysburg.  It's  not  generally  known,  but  he  also 
plugged  into  it  a  number  of  phrases  from  speeches 
past.  Lincoln  would  make  history,  all  right.  But,  in 
part,  derivative  history. 

The  "80-odd  years  ago"  introduction,  of  course, 
he  skillfully  refined  into  "Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago." 

"A  nation  by  its  representatives"  became  "our 
fathers."  And  "assembled  and  declared"  was  honed 
into  "brought  forth  upon  this  continent." 

But  few  who  heard  him  in  either  July  or  November 
would  recall  that  Lincoln  had  offered  strikingly  similar 
thoughts  many  years  earlier.  In  fact,  he  first  played  it 
in  Peoria,  back  in  1854,  noting:  "Near  80  years  ago,  we 
began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

He  finally  got  it  right  —  memorably  —  at  Gettys- 
burg. An  eyewitness  to  the  address  said  "it  seems  as 
thoilgh  he  must  have  been  preparing  for  it  all  his 
life."  In  a  way,  he  was. 
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Lincoln  and  the  "Central 
Idea  of  the  Occasion": 
Garry  Wills's  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg:  The  Words  that 
Remade  America 

By  Matthew  Noah  Vosmeier 

The  day  after  Lincoln  delivered  his  dedicatory  remarks 
at  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  he  received  a  note  from  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  ceremony,  Edward  Everett,  in 
which  the  latter  expressed  his  appreciation  for  Lincoln's 
words:  "I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion,  in  two 
hours,  as  you  did  in  two  minutes."1  In  his  latest  book,  Lin- 
coln at  Gettysburg:  The  Words  that  Remade  America,  pub- 
lished by  Simon  and  Schuster  in  1992  and  winner  of  the 
1993  Pulitzer  Prize  in  general  non-fiction,  Garry  Wills 
argues  that  Lincoln  did  more  than  come  near  the  central 
idea  of  the  occasion.  Lincoln,  writes  Wills,  meant  "to  'win' 
the  whole  Civil  War  in  ideological  terms  as  well  as  military 
ones"  (p.  37). 
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According  to  Wills,  Lincoln's  oratorical 
effort  at  Gettysburg  produced  "a  new  founding 
of  the  nation"  (p.  39).  Lincoln  drew  from  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  currents  of  his  time  and 
skillfully  crafted  into  the  short  address  a  distillation  of  the 
political  thought  he  had  developed  for  over  a  decade.  He 
combined  these  elements  so  simply  and  compellingly  that 
he  gave  new  meaning  to  the  war.  Ultimately,  his  almost 
magical  words  "wove  a  spell"  and  "called  up  a  new  nation 
out  of  the  blood  and  trauma"  (p.  175).  Essential  to  Lin- 
coln's powerful  address  is  his  understanding  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  light  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
founding  document  of  a  united  people  committed  to  creat- 
ing a  government  "dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  Because  Lincoln  brought  to  bear  his 
political  convictions  and  his  rhetorical  skill  so  successfully, 
Wills  writes  that,  "for  most  people  now,  the  Declaration 
means  what  Lincoln  told  us  it  means,  as  a  way  of  correcting 
the  Constitution  itself  without  overthrowing  it"  (p.  147). 
Thus,  after  the  Gettysburg  Address,  Americans  understood 
the  Constitution  differently  than  they  had  before: 

He  [Lincoln]  altered  the  document  from  within,  by 
appeal  from  its  letter  to  the  spirit,  subtly  changing  the 
recalcitrant  stuff  of  legal  compromise,  bringing  it  to 
its  own  indictment.   By  implicitly  doing  this,  he 


Lincoln,  writes  Wills,  "wove  a  spell  that  has  not,  yet,  been  broken  —  he  called  up  a  new  nation  out  of  the  blood  and  trauma"  (p.  175).  In 
this  charcoal  drawing  commissioned  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  artist  M.  Leone  Bracker  envisioned  Lincoln's 
delivery  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
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Edward  Everett,  principal  speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 

performed  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  open-air 
sleight-of-hand  ever  witnessed  by  the  unsuspecting. 
Everyone  in  that  vast  throng  of  thousands  was  having 
his  or  her  intellectual  pocket  picked.  The  crowd  depart- 
ed with  a  new  thing  in  its  ideological  luggage,  that  new 
constitution  Lincoln  had  substituted  for  the  one  they 
brought  there  with  them.  ...Lincoln  had  revolutionized 
the  Revolution,  giving  people  a  new  past  to  live  with 
that  would  change  their  future  indefinitely  (p.  38). 
Much  of  Wills's  study  is  a  close  analysis  of  the  speech's 
framework  —  its  imagery,  language,  ideals,  and  style  —  to 
discover  how  Lincoln  made  this  "stunning  verbal  coup"  (p. 
40).  Contrary  to  apocryphal  stories  that  Lincoln  wrote  the 
address  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Wills  emphasizes  how 
carefully  Lincoln  constructed  his  "few  appropriate 
remarks."  Wills  employs  varied  sources  to  illuminate  the 
rich  meaning  of  the  Address  —  including  the  oratory  of  the 
Greek  Revival  and  of  the  funereal  addresses  of  ancient 
Athens,  the  imagery  of  the  nineteenth-century  rural  ceme- 
tery movement,  the  Transcendentalist  thought  of  Unitarian 
minister  and  abolitionist  Theodore  Parker,  and  the  constitu- 
tional arguments  of  Daniel  Webster.   Although  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  can  stand  alone  as  a  masterful  expression  of 
Lincoln's  political  thought  and  eloquence,  Wills's  analysis 


provides  intriguing  insights  into  Lincoln's  Address  by 
exploring  the  cultural  and  intellectual  world  of  nineteenth- 
century  America. 

Wills  looks,  for  example,  at  the  "Oratory  of  the  Greek 
Revival"  to  place  Lincoln's  address  in  its  historical  and 
stylistic  context.  If  late  eighteenth-century  America  was 
influenced  by  ancient  Rome  and  strove  to  become  a  disci- 
plined, virtuous  republic,  nineteenth-century  America 
looked  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
news  of  the  findings  of  archaeologists  in  Greece  and  of  the 
fight  for  Greek  independence,  the  works  of  romantic  poets, 
and  the  building  designs  of  architects  marked  the  period  of 
the  Greek  Revival  in  nineteenth-century  America. 
Throughout  the  period,  classical  scholar  Edward  Everett 
encouraged  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  Greek  Revival 
through  his  oratory.  His  studied,  detailed  addresses  at  revo- 
lutionary war  battlefields  and  other  sites  tied  these  places  of 
recent  events  to  the  history  of  ancient  Athens  as  a  way  to 
enliven  the  ideals  of  the  ancient  democracy  in  the  young 
American  one.  At  Gettysburg,  writes  Wills,  Everett  tried  to 
combine  the  values  of  the  ancient  Greek  funeral  oration  (or 
Epitaphios  Logos)  with  the  drama  of  the  events  of  the  July 
battle  to  create  an  American  identity  and  sense  of  history 
(pp.  42-52). 

Wills  explains,  however,  that  Lincoln's  short  dedicatory 
remarks  were  closer  to  the  mark  that  Pericles  set  in  his 
funeral  oration  during  Athens'  war  with  Sparta  over  two 
thousand  years  before.  Stylistically,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  is  spare,  dignified,  and  unornamented.  By  refrain- 
ing from  references  to  any  particular  events  or  persons  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  it  transformed  the  battle  into  an 
ideal  type  that  was  part  of  the  nation's  greater  movement  to 
realize  the  ideals  for  which  the  country  was  founded  (pp. 
52-54).  In  addition,  Lincoln's  address  shared  other  stylistic 
similarities  with  ancient  epitaphioi.  Lincoln  made  use  of 
antithesis,  as  when  he  contrasted  life  and  death,  for  exam- 
ple, and  his  Gettysburg  Address  followed  the  ancient  funer- 
al oration  pattern  by  honoring  the  dead  and  exhorting  the 
living  to  remain  true  to  their  cause  (pp.  55-60). 

Although  Wills's  analysis  uses  Attic  oratory  to  reveal  the 
simple  style  and  subtle  strength  of  Lincoln's  prose,  he  does 
not  connect  the  Address  directly  to  the  oratorical  patterns  of 
ancient  Athens  or  of  the  Greek  Revival,  for  "Lincoln 
brought  nothing  of  Everett's  superb  [classically  learned] 
background"  to  Gettysburg;  rather,  he  "sensed,  from  his 
own  developed  artistry,  the  demands  that  bring  forth  classic 
art  —  compression,  grasp  of  the  essential,  balance,  ideality, 
an  awareness  of  the  deepest  polarities  of  the  situation...." 
The  result,  Wills  argues,  is  that  Lincoln  did  not  produce  a 
backward-looking  piece  that  failed  to  imitate  Attic  oratory, 
as  had  Everett;  rather,  like  Pericles,  he  addressed  "the  chal- 
lenge of  the  moment"  (p.  52). 
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A  view  of  Forest  Pond,  at  Mount  Auburn,  from  Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion,  August  13,  1853. 


Wills  makes  more  direct  connections  among  nineteenth- 
century  America's  "culture  of  death,"  the  rural  cemetery 
movement,  and  the  imagery  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Influenced  by  ancient  Greece  and  nineteenth-century 
Romanticism,  Americans  designed  cemeteries  (beginning 
with  Mount  Auburn  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts)  that 
were  set  amid  the  rural  beauty  of  nature,  rather  than  in 
churchyards.  There,  in  the  symbolic  borderland  between 
life  and  death,  the  living  could  "commune  with  nature  as  a 
way  of  finding  life  in  death"  (p.  65). 

In  Lincoln's  Springfield,  the  town's  elite  dedicated  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery  (where  Lincoln  is  now  entombed)  in  May 
1860  with  a  formal  ceremony  that  emphasized  the  ceme- 
tery's quiet  and  secluded  natural  setting  as  a  sacred  place 
where  young  and  old  alike  could  be  inspired  with  devotion 
to  the  civic  and  the  holy  (pp.  67,  70).  The  ceremony  at 
Gettysburg  followed  a  similar  order  and  sought  to  create  a 
similar  atmosphere  of  liminality.  Wills's  portrait  of  the 
melancholy  Lincoln  place  him  well  in  his  culture  and  its 
romanticized  ideas  about  death  (pp.  75-76).  He  also  argues 
that  Lincoln  might  have  attended  the  dedication  of  Oak 
Ridge,  and  would  therefore  have  been  familiar  with  such 
cemetery  dedications  (pp.  68-69).  Wills  notes  that,  before 


the  cemetery  dedication  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  had  met 
with  the  Gettysburg  cemetery's  designer,  William  Saunders, 
and  was  pleased  by  its  "advisable  and  benefitting  arrange- 
ment." Not  only  was  William  Saunder's  "steeped  in  the 
ideals  of  the  rural  cemetery  movement,"  but  he  designed  the 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg  with  appropriately  arced  rows  to 
emphasize  the  equality  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  the 
nation  (pp.  75-76,  29,  22). 

(To  be  continued) 

Note 

1.  Edward  Everett  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  20  November  1863,  in  Roy  P. 
Basler,  Marion  Dolores  Pratt,  and  Lloyd  A.  Dunlap,  eds.,  The  Collect- 
ed Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  8  vols,  plus  Index  (New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1953-1955),  7:25n. 
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GETTYSBURG  CIVIL  WAR  INSTITUTE  JUNE  27- JULY  3, 1993 
LINCOLN  AND  HIS  LIEUTENANTS:  COMMAND  RELATIONS 
(ALSO  SECOND  MANASSAS  AND  GETTYSBURG) 

For  information,  write  the  Gettysburg  Civil  War  Institute,  Campus  Box  435,  Gettysburg 
College,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  17325. 


The  1993  session  marks  our  1 1th  year.  With  a  newly  air 
conditioned  auditorium,  we  are  pleased  to  announce  an 
expansion  of  our  enrollment.  The  program  includes  the 
1993  Lincoln  Prize  winner,  three  Pulitzer  Prize  winners, 
and  the  director  of  the  miniseries  "The  Killer  Angels,"  to 
premier  on  TNT  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Schedule  of  Events 

Sunday.  June  27 

Afternoon  Registration/Reception 
Monday.  June  28 

Morning  James  McPherson,  "Lincoln,  McClellan  and 
the  Goals  of  War" 

Afternoon  John  Hennesy,  "Second  Manassas:  Com- 
mand Relations" 

Peter  Vermilyea,  "Bull  Run:  Then  and  Now" 
Evening  Harold  Holzer  and  Mark  E.  Neely,  "Mine 

Eyes  Have  Seen:  The  Art  of  War" 

Tuesday,  June  29 

Morning  and 

Afternoon       Battlefield  Tour: 

Second  Manassas  led  by  John  Hennessy  and 
Robert  Krick,  with  emphasis  on  command 
relations 

Tom  Wicker,  "Thinking  of  Manassas" 
Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  "Lincoln,  Hooker,  Hal- 
leck,  and  Defeat" 


Evening 


Wednesday.  June  30 

Morning         Gabor  Boritt,  "Lincoln,  Meade,  and  Gettys- 
burg" 

Afternoon       Michael  Fellman,  "Lincoln,  Sherman,  and 
the  West" 

Eileen  Conklin,  "The  Women  of  Gettysburg" 
Evening  Battlefield  Preservation: 

Victoria  B.  Greenlee,  Executive  Director, 
"Friends  of  the  National  Park  at  Gettysburg" 
Frances  Kennedy,  "The  Victorious  Alliance: 
The  Conservation  Fund  and  its  Partners" 


Thursday.  July  1 


Morning 


Afternoon  and 
Evening 


Gettysburg  Tours;  Focus  on  Command 
Relations: 

Bill  Hanna  and  Warren  Wilkinson,  Begin- 
ner's Tour 

Ed  Bearss,  Advanced  Tour 

Charlie  Fennell,  Greene's  Brigade  on 

Culp's  Hill 

Scott  Hartwig,  The  First  Day:  Contrasts  in 
Command 

Charles  Hathaway,  Artillery 
Dean  Schultz,  Lost  Avenue 

Gabor  Boritt,  "Remembering  a  Friend: 
Michael  Shaara" 

Ron  Maxwell,  "Making  a  Film:  The  Killer 
Angels."  Showing  of  a  film  that  will  pre- 
mier on  TNT  at  the  end  of  1993. 


Friday.  July  2 

Morning  and 
Afternoon 


Evening 


John  Y.  Simon,  "Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Victory" 
Lincoln  Prize  Laureate  Lecture:  Albert 
Castel,  "Decision  in  the  West:  The  Atlanta 
Campaign,  1864" 

Don  Markle,  "Spymasters  of  the  Civil  War" 
Banquet 


Saturday.  July  3  —  Participants  depart  after  Breakfast 


High  School  Scholarships 
Available,  Juniors  Preferred 

Every  year,  the  Gettysburg  Civil  War  Institute  reserves 
30  of  their  250  spaces  specifically  for  high  school  students 
and  encourages  you  to  help  them  promote  this  opportunity. 
Scholarships  this  year  are  provided  by  Brig.  Gen.  Hal  Nel- 
son, Washington,  D.C.;  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Guides  Asso- 
ciation; Prof.  Mark  Summers,  Kentucky;  George  Lowe, 
Texas;  and  many  other  individuals  and  school  districts. 
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Inventing  the  Gettysburg  Address 

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg:  The  Words  That  Remade  America, 

by  Garry  Wills. 
New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1992. 


Thirty 


'  years  ago,  Garry  Wills  was  a  rising 
star  of  the  Right,  a  celebrity  in  the  constel- 
lation of  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  and  Na- 
tional Review.  His  essay  on  "The  Conve- 
nient State, "  originally  published  in  1 964  in 
What  Is  Conservatism?,  a  volume  edited  by 
the  late  Frank  Meyer,  was  reprinted  in  1 970 
in  the  first  (but  not  in  the  second)  edition  of 
Buckley's  American  Conservative  Thought 
in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Taking  its  inspi- 
ration from  John  C.  Calhoun,  that  essay  is 
still  looked  upon  as  being  nearly  canonical 
by  a  number  of  conservatives.  But  some 
years  ago,  Wills  switched  sides,  from  Right 
to  Left. 

It  has  long  been  a  wisecrack  of  the  pub- 
lishing industry  that  the  ideal  title  for  a  best 
seller — combining  the  three  themes  that 
attracted  the  book  buying  public  most — 
was  "Lincoln's  Doctor's  Dog."  Wills's  lat- 
est book  is  clearly  designed  to  exploit  one  of 
these  themes,  and  since  most  Lincoln  book 
buyers  are  Lincoln  admirers,  Wills  has  taken 
some  pains  not  to  lose  them  as  customers. 
To  anyone  not  invincibly  gullible,  how- 
ever, his  real  opinions  are  visible  enough, 


all  of  them  testifying  to  his  long  love  affair 
with  Calhoun,  the  antebellum  sage  of  South 
Carolina,  the  leading  proponent  of  the  posi- 
tive good  theory  of  slavery,  the  spiritual 
Father  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  principle  of  equality  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  His  essential 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Calhoun  and  the 
Confederacy  was  fortified  when,  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  Yale,  he  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  late  Willmoore  Kendall,  whose 
clamorous  presence  broods  like  a  poltergeist 
over  the  pages  of  this  book. 

In  Basic  Symbols  of  the  American  Political 
Tradition,  Kendall  had  declared  that  at 
Gettysburg,  Lincoln  had  "derailed"  the 
American  constitutional  order  by  infecting 
it  with  a  commitment  to  equality  that  it  had 
never  before  possessed.  Although  Wills  ap- 
pears to  have  accepted  this  "derailment,"  his 
pretense  is  hollow. 

The  core  of  Wills's  thesis  concerning  the 

Harry  V.  Jaffa  is  professor  emeritus  in  political  phi- 
losophy at  Claremont  McKenna  College.  He  is  the 
author  of  Crisis  of  the  House  Divided:  An  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Issues  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates. 
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Gettysburg  Address  is  given  in  the  "Pro- 
logue" of  the  present  volume.  At  Gettys- 
burg, he  says,  Lincoln: 

. .  .  performed  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of 
open-air  sleight-of-hand  ever  witnessed  by 
the  unsuspecting.  Everyone  in  that  vast  throng 
of  thousands  was  having  his  or  her  intellec- 
tual pocket  picked.  The  crowd  departed  with 
a  new  thing  in  its  intellectual  luggage,  that 
new  constitution  Lincoln  had  substituted  for 
the  one  they  brought  there  with  them.  They 
walked  off,  from  those  curving  graves  on  the 
hillside,  under  a  changed  sky,  into  a  different 
America.  Lincoln  had  revolutionized  the 
Revolution,  giving  people  a  new  past  to  live 
with  that  would  change  their  future  indefi- 
nitely. 

Some  people  looking  on  from  a  distance 
saw  that  a  giant  (if  benign)  swindle  had  been 
performed.  The  Chicago  Times  quoted  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  to  Lincoln — noting 
its  lack  of  reference  to  equality,  its  tolerance 
of  slavery — and  said  that  Lincoln  was  betray- 
ing the  instrument  he  was  on  oath  to  defend, 
traducing  the  men  who  died  for  the  letter  of 
that  fundamental  law: 

It  was  to  uphold  this  Constitution,  and  the 
Union  created  by  it,  that  our  officers  and 
soldiers  gave  their  lives  at  Gettysburg.  How 
dare  he,  then,  standing  on  their  graves, 
misstate  the  cause  for  which  they  died,  and 
libel  the  statesman  who  founded  the  gov- 
ernment? They  were  men  possessing  too 
much  self-respect  to  declare  that  Negroes 
were  their  equals,  or  were  entitled  to  equal 
privileges. 

Despite  this  candid  depreciation  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  Wills  tells  us  that: 
"[T]he  professors,  the  politicians,  the  press 
have  overwhelmingly  accepted  Lincoln's 
vision.  . . .  For  most  people  now,  the  Dec- 
laration means  what  Lincoln  told  us  it 

means  "  (pp.  146,  147).   Hence,  any 

"attempts  to  go  back  beyond  Lincoln  to 
some  earlier  version"  of  American  history 
are  "feckless." 

In  agreeing  with  The  Chicago  Timess 


"feckless"  editorial  of  November  23,  1863, 
Wills  fails  to  mention  that  it  was  a  Demo- 
cratic paper,  and  that  it  had  supported  Dou- 
glas unreservedly  in  his  campaigns  against 
Lincoln.  All  the  points  made  here  against 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  had  been  made  by 
Douglas  and  had  been  rebutted  by  Lincoln 
in  their  joint  debates.  In  fact,  no  one  elected 
to  the  office  of  president  has  ever  made  his 
opinions  on  the  great  disputed  questions  of 
the  day  plainer  than  Lincoln  had.  Wills 
himself  admits  in  the  course  of  the  book 
that  the  Gettysburg  Address  is  the  distilled 
essence  of  everything  Lincoln  had  been  say- 
ing for  many  years.  In  making  the  accusa- 
tion of  deception,  both  the  Times  and  Garry 
Wills  (andWillmoore  Kendall)  assume  that 
the  American  people  had  been  paying  no 
attention  to  Lincoln's  widely  published 
speeches,  and  that  in  electing  him  president 
they  did  so  without  knowing  what  they  were 
voting  for! 

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  is  the  sequel  to  In- 
venting America:  Jefferson's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  was  published  in  1 978. 
In  the  Prologue  to  that  book,  Wills  reveals 
that  even  then  he  was  less  concerned  with 
the  Declaration  itself  than  with  undoing  the 
myths  about  it  perpetrated  by  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  In  that  book,  as  in  this  one, 
Lincoln's  deception  is  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  assertion  in  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress of  the  bond  between  independence 
and  union.  Here  is  how  Lincoln  himself 
summarized  his  view — long  before 
Gettysburg — in  his  Inaugural  Address  of 
March  4,  1861: 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  formed  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  in  1 774.  It  was  matured  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776.  It  was  further  matured  and  the  faith 
of  the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted 
and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778.  And 
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finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects 
for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitu- 
tion was  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union." 

The  words  from  the  Preamble  were  itali- 
cized by  Lincoln  himself,  since  he  evidently 
thought  it  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Union 
preceded  the  Constitution,  if  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  speaks  of  forming  "a  more  perfect 
Union." 

However,  in  his  1978  book,  Garry  Wills 
ridicules  the  "four-score  and  seven  years 
ago"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  He  says 
Lincoln  chose  "his  Biblically  shrouded  fig- 
ure" because  it: 

.  . .  takes  us  back  to  1776,  the  year  of  the 
Declaration,  of  the  self-evident  truth  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  But  there  are  some 
fairly  self-evident  objections  to  that  mode  of 
calculating.  All  thirteen  original  colonies  sub- 
scribed to  the  Declaration  with  instructions 
to  their  delegates  that  this  was  not  to  imply 
formation  of  a  single  nation.  If  anything,  July 
4, 1 776,  produced  twelve  new  nations  (with  a 
thirteenth  coming  in  on  July  15) — conceived 
in  liberty  perhaps,  but  more  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  the  colonies  they  severed 
from  the  mother  country  were  equal  to  each 
other  than  that  their  inhabitants  were  equal 
[p.  xvi.  Italics  are  Wills's]. 

In  1981,  I  reviewed  Inventing  America.1  I 
pointed  out  that  Wills's  confident  assertion 
about  the  instructions  of  all  thirteen  colo- 
nies to  their  delegates  in  the  Continental 
Congress  was  simply  not  true.  I  quoted 
from  these  documents — which  Wills,  per- 
haps relying  upon  Kendall,  apparently  had 
never  seen.  (I  surmise  also  that  Kendall, 
relying  upon  either  Calhoun  or  Jefferson 
Davis,  had  never  seen  them  either.)  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  colonies  had  instructed 
their  delegates  to  vote  for  independence 
and  union.  Not  one  instructed  to  the  con- 
trary. All  of  them  did,  however,  reserve  to 
themselves  individually  their  "internal  po- 
lice." This  reservation  marks  what  is  prob- 


ably the  first  appearance  in  our  political 
literature  of  the  principle  of  American  fed- 
eralism. Although  Americans  have  been 
disputing  for  200  years  how  to  draw  the  line 
between  state  and  federal  authority,  no  one 
thought,  either  then  or  now,  that  federalism 
is  inconsistent  with  union,  or  that  union  is 
inconsistent  with  nationhood.  In  adopting 
Kendall's  thesis  that  the  thirteen  colonies, 
in  becoming  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
became  independent  of  each  other,  Wills  is 
simply — shall  we  say  it? — swindling  his 
readers. 

Let  us  consider  further  how  the  relation- 
ship of  independence  and  union  was  looked 
back  upon  in  the  after-light  of  the  Found- 
ing. In  1825,  Jefferson  asked  Madison  for 
his  recommendation  ofbooks  or  documents 
that  ought  to  be  made  authoritative —  norma 
docendi — for  instruction  by  the  law  faculty 
of  the  new  University  of  Virginia.  In  re- 
sponse, Madison  did  recommend — and  Jef- 
ferson incorporated  his  recommendation 
into  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  University — some  of  the  "best 
guides"  to  "the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
government  of  our  own  State,  and  of  that  of 
the  United  States."  The  first  was  the  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  as  the  fundamental 
act  of  Union  of  these  States."2 

In  his  earlier  book,  Wills  refers  to  the 
Declaration  and  the  Gettysburg  Address 
together  as  "war  propaganda  with  no  legal 
force"  (p.  362).  But  this  is  to  ignore  the 
testimony  of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  that 
the  Declaration  was  "the  fundamental  act  of 
Union."  "Act"  here  means  "law."  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  declares  that: 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  en- 
tered into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
Confederation. 

Article  XII  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
declares,  in  like  manner,  that  all  debts  con- 
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tracted  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
before  the  Articles  went  into  effect  shall  be 
considered  charges  against  the  United  States, 
and  honored  as  such.  This  more  than  con- 
firms Lincoln's  contention  that  the  legal 
and  moral  personality  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  Union,  extends  continuously  not  only 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
before  that  to  the  Congress  of  the  Union 
that  declared  independence,  and  which  had 
incurred  debts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1775.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence is  today  the  first  of  the  four  organic 
laws  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
United  States  Code,  as  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Congress.3  Article  VII  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  signed  by  George  Washington, 
and  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification 
declares  that  it  was  "done  in  Convention  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  twelfth."  All  acts  and  deeds  of  the  United 
States  are  by  the  Constitution  itself  dated 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  How 
anyone  could  write  two  books  on  this  topic, 
as  Garry  Wills  has  done,  and  remain  igno- 
rant of  these  most  elementary  historical  and 
legal  facts,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

The  enduring  significance  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — embodied  in  the 
Gettysburg  Address — is  accordingly  less  in 
marking  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  than  of  marking  the  union  of 
the  states  with  each  other.  This  enduring 
significance,  however,  is  constituted  less  by 
the  legal  fact  of  union,  than  by  the  moral 
fact  that — according  to  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son— the  Declaration  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  of  the  States  severally, 
and  of  the  United  States  corporately.  More- 
over, the  Constitution  of  1787  guarantees 
"to  every  state  of  this  union  a  republican 
form  of  government"  without  ever  defining 
that  form.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  as 
indicated  by  the  testimony  of  the  aforesaid 


witnesses,  such  form  is  best  defined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence? 

What  made  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence the  best  of  all  guides  to  educating  the 
guardians  of  republican  freedom?  In  1978, 
as  we  have  seen,  Wills,  following  Kendall, 
thought  that  the  equality  mentioned  in  the 
Declaration  referred  to  the  collective  legal 
equality  of  the  States  with  each  other,  not  to 
the  moral  equality  of  the  human  persons 
who  were  their  "inhabitants."  We  have  seen 
Wills  quote  with  full  approval — in  opposi- 
tion to  Lincoln — the  assertion  that: 

...  the  statesmen  who  founded  the  govern- 
ment . . .  were  men  possessing  too  much 
self-respect  to  declare  that  Negroes  were  their 
equals.  .  .  . 

That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in- 
cluded Negroes  in  the  proposition  of  hu- 
man equality  is  the  heart  of  hearts  of  Lin- 
coln's alleged  "new  past."  Wills  also  inher- 
ited this  thesis  from  Kendall,  who  had 
charged  Lincoln  with  "a  startling  new 
interpretation  of  .  .  .  'all  men  are  created 
equal'"  (p.  39).  The  denial  that  Negroes  had 
been  included  in  the  humanity  of  the  Dec- 
laration had  also  been  the  contention  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney  in  his  opinion  for  the 
Court  in  Dred  Scott.  By  a  strange  twist  of 
fate,  what  was  an  article  of  faith  for  the  old 
defenders  of  slavery  has  become  unques- 
tionable orthodoxy  among  "black  power" 
historians  and  their  allies  of  the  radical  Left, 
who  take  it  as  proof  of  the  racism  of  the 
American  Founding. 

Where  does  the  truth  lie?  Are  individuals 
equal,  or  are  only  "peoples"  collectively  equal? 
Consider  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1780 — whose  author  was  John  Adams,  a 
member  of  the  committee  charged  by  the 
Congress  in  1776  to  draft  the  Declaration: 

The  body  politic  is  formed  by  a  voluntary 
association  of  individuals;  it  is  a  social  com- 
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pact  by  which  the  whole  people  covenants 
with  each  citizen  and  each  citizen  with  the 
whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by 
certain  laws  for  the  common  good. . . . 

And  the  premise  upon  which  this  voluntary 
association  is  formed  is  that: 

All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have 
certain  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable 
rights;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives 
and  liberties;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing, 
and  protecting  property;  in  fine,  that  of  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness. 

Here  is  an  authoritative  gloss  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Declaration,  prefaced  to  a  Revo- 
lutionary state  constitution. 

In  1835,  after  being  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  against  the  doctrine  of  state  rights 
enunciated  by  Calhoun  during  the  nullifi- 
cation crisis  (1828-1833),  James  Madison 
drafted  an  essay  on  the  meaning  of  sover- 
eignty in  constitutional  jurisprudence.  He 
wrote: 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  let  us 
consult  the  theory  which  contemplates  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  as  meeting  and 
agreeing  to  form  one  political  society,  in  or- 
der that  the  rights,  the  safety,  and  the  interest 
of  each  may  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
whole. 

The  first  supposition  is,  that  each  individ- 
ual being  previously  independent  of  the  oth- 
ers, the  compact  which  is  to  make  them  one 
society  must  result  from  the  free  consent  of 
every  individual. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
consent  that  brings  the  body  politic  into 
existence,  the  consent  upon  which  majority 
rule  and  the  "just  powers  of  government" 
depend,  is  "the  free  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidual." It  is  true  that  communities  of  men 
founded  in  this  way  are  themselves  equal  to 
other  independent  communities.  But  this 
collective  equality  is  a  by-product  of  the 


equality  that  individuals  enjoyed,  as  con- 
tracting parties,  prior  to  forming  them- 
selves into  a  people.  The  equality  enjoyed  by 
citizens  and  persons  under  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  a  free  society  is  a  consequence 
of  the  antecedent  equality  belonging  to  them 
under  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God.  It  is  this  natural  equality  that  defines 
the  ends,  and  limits  the  powers,  of  all  legiti- 
mate governments.  This  is  the  philosoph- 
ical core  of  the  idea  of  limited  government. 
For  Calhoun — and  his  followers  to  this 
day — state  rights  are  sui  generis — that  is  to 
say,  they  have  no  anterior  justification.  State 
rights,  severed  from  the  natural  rights  of 
human  persons,  are  not  limited  in  what 
they  can  do — and  what  they  did  do  was  to 
place  the  legal  right  to  own  human  persons 
on  the  same  level  as  all  other  rights. 

The  proposition  of  human  equality,  un- 
derstood to  refer  first  and  foremost  to  the 
rights  of  individuals,  forms  the  core  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  because  it  forms  the 
core  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Even  more  importantly,  it  forms  the  moral 
core  of  our  existence  as  civilized  human 
beings.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "As  I 
would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master,"  he  was  saying  no  more  than  was 
demanded  of  him  by  the  Golden  Rule: 

So  whatever  you  wish  that  men  would  do  to 
you,  do  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  of  the 
prophets. 

A.  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  added  neither  a  jot 
nor  a  tittle  to  the  Declaration.  Not  for  a 
moment  did  he  think  that  he  was  imposing 
any  interpretation  upon  that  faith  that  did 
not  authentically  belong  to  it  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  God  and  the  Continental 
Congress. 

The  proposition  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal,"  within  the  context  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Declaration,  means  that 
no  man  has,  in  principle,  any  right  to  gov- 
ern another  man,  without  that  other  man's 
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consent.  It  means  that  those  who  live  under 
the  law  should  share  in  making  that  law.  It 
denounces  as  tyranny  whatever  departs  from 
these  essential  norms  of  free  government.  It 
denounces  as  immoral  American  slavery  in 
the  antebellum  South.  It  denounces  as  im- 
moral the  tyrannies  of  communism  and 
national  socialism,  and  all  other  tyrannies, 
now  or  hereafter,  that  attempt  to  collectiv- 
ize the  rights  of  man.  It  is,  as  Lincoln  said,  "a 
rebuke  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  very 
harbingers  of  re-appearing  tyranny  and 
oppression"  for  all  time.  The  glory  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  is  that  it  restores  to  the 
American  people — uncompromised  and 


untainted — the  pristine  majesty  of  the  true 
American  Revolution. 

1.  "Inventing  the  Past:  Garry  WMs's  Inventing  America 
and  the  Pathology  of  Ideological  Scholarship,"  The 
St.  Johns  Review,  Vol.  33,  No.  1,  Autumn  1981.  Re- 
printed as  Chapter  5  of  American  Conservatism  and 
the  American  Founding,  Carolina  Academic  Press, 
1984,  pp.  76-109. 

2.  The  others  were:  the  Federalist,  the  Resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  of  1799,  and  the 
Inaugural  Speech  and  Farewell  Address  of  President 
Washington.  The  Writings  of  James  Madison  (Hunt 
ed.)  IX,  p.  221. 

3.  The  other  three,  in  order,  are  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, the  Northwest  Ordinance,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787  with  amendments. 


ISI  CALENDAR 


Small  Group  Seminar 
"The  Idea  of  the  University" 
Rose  Hill  House  of  Studies 
Aiken,  South  Carolina 
December  31, 1992  -  January  3, 1993 


Small  Group  Seminar 
"Freedom  and  the  Law" 
Wyndham  Garden  Hotel 

Irving,  Texas 
November  13-15, 1992 


Pacific  Leadership  Conference 
"Is  the  Free  Market  Moral?" 
San  Francisco,  California 
November  14,  1992 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  ISI  holds  many  other  conferences  throughout  the 
country  during  the  academic  year.  ISI  also  conducts  hundreds  of  lectures  on  college 
campuses  each  year.  For  more  information  on  these  programs,  please  contact: 


National  Office: 

Suite  100 

14  South  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue 
BrynMawr,  PA  19010 
215-525-7501 


Western  Office: 

Suite  G-25 

4650  Arrow  Highway 
Montclair,  CA  91763 
714-621-4754 
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PEOPLE 


Powell  gives  thanks  for  Union  win 
at  Gettysburg  Address  ceremony 

,    „  . .  _i          hi  ™a       hp  hack  aeain  next  year. 


nen  Colin  Powell  gave  thanks  at  the  Gettysburg 

victory  and  Abraham  Lincoln  s  eloquent  address^ 
"Father Abraham  would  be  doubly  proud,  Pow- 
"    "  ell  said  during  a  ceremony 

Thursday  marking  the  129th  an- 
niversary of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 

"His  tireless  efforts  as  com- 
mander in  chief  reaped  great  re- 
wards, for  America,  for  the 
world,  for  African-Americans 
and  for  all  Americans  who  love 
this  country." 

Powell  is  the  first  black  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  first  black 
Powell        t0  Speak  at  the  event  held  since 
1938  at  the  cemetery  where  Lincoln  gave  his  address 

N°Although3i86,000  blacks  fought  in  the  Civil  War, 
"our  nation  still  gave  them  less  than  their  due, 
Powell  said. 

Winfrey  may  get  peanuts:  Oprah  Winfrey's  fa- 
thered he  may  give  her  peanuts  for  a  wedding 
■  present. 

"I  don't  know  if  she  has  any 
peanuts  up  there,"  Vernon  Win- 
frey said  Thursday  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  referring  to  Chicago 
where  his  daughter  lives. 

"She  used  to  like  peanuts.  I 
might  give  her  some  peanuts." 

Oprah  Winfrey  plans  to  mar- 
ry businessman  Stedman  Gra- 
ham, and  that's  just  fine  with  her 
59-year-old  dad,  a  Nashville  bar- 
ber. 

"We've  met  five  or  six  times," 


O.  Winfrey 


he  said  of  Graham.  "He  even  stayed  over  at  the 
house  a  night  or  two.  Nice  fellow." 

Graham  and  the  TV  talk  show  haven  t  set  a  wed- 
ding date. 


Farmers  still  need  help:  Willie  Nelson  prepar- 
ing for  his  sixth  Farm  Aid  concert,  said  rural  Ameri- 
ca needs  help  more  than  ever. 

"The  situation  is  worse  than 
it's  ever  been,"  he  said  Thursday 
from  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"Agriculture  is  just  the  bottom 
rung  on  the  economic  ladder. 
Once  the  farmers  go  under;>  then 
everyone  over  them  starts,"  Nel- 
son said. 

Next  year's  12-hour  marathon 
concert  is  scheduled  for  April  24 
in  Ames,  Iowa . 

Nelson  said  it's  not  difficult  to 
persuade  fellow  performers  to 
Nelson         keep  showing  up.  Neil  Young, 
John  Conlee  and  John  Mellencamp  have  been  with 
NeUon  since  the  first  concert  in  1985  in  Champaign, 


111.,  and  will  be  back  again  next  year. 

Broadcast  denied:  Radio  host  Morton  Downey 
Jr  won't  be  allowed  to  broadcast  from  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  former  Texas  school 
book  depository  in  Dallas  . 

Dallas  County  Judge  Lee  Jack- 
son and  several  county  commis- 
sioners said  they  were  stunned  to 
discover  Thursday  that  Downey 
planned  the  show  Nov.  23  with- 
out their  permission. 

The  building,  where  authori- 
ties said  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
fired  at  President  Kennedy,  is 
owned  by  the  county.  The  sixth 
floor,  used  by  Oswald,  is  now  a 
Downey  museum  of  artifacts  about  the 
Nov.  22,  1963,  assassination. 

Downey,  a  former  trash  TV  host,  set  up  he 
broadcast  of  his  syndicated  show  through  the  Dallas 
County  Historical  Foundation,  which  operates  the 
Sixth  Floor  Exhibit,  and  local  radio  station  RGBS- 
AM 

"I  understand  the  sensitivity  of  the  assassina- 
tion "  said  Don  Walker,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  RGBS.  "But  if  they're  that  sensitive 
about  it,  they  should  have  never  made  a  place  called 

theCo^Foftols  initially  denied  Oliver  Stone  ac- 
cess to  the  floor  for  "JFK,"  but  he  made  a  $10  000 
donation  to  the  exhibit  and  was  allowed  to  film 
there. 

Dukakis  to  teach  about  Clinton:  Michael  Du- 
kakis didn't  get  a  first  100  days  as  president  but 
he'll  teach  a  course  about  Bill 
Clinton's. 

The  former  Massachusetts 
governor  confirmed  Thursday 
he'll  return  in  January  to  Florida 
Atlantic  University  in  Boca  Ra- 
ton- ,  c  J 
Dukakis,  a  Democrat  defeated 

by  President  Bush  in  1988,  is 
working  up  a  special  course 
called  "The  First  100  Days:  The 
Making  of  a  New  President." 

"I'll  be  arriving  just  as  the 
new  administration  takes  over," 


Dukakis 

he  said  "It's  a  great  opportunity  to  look  at  the  tran- 
sition -  how  Clinton  is  putting  his  administration 
together,  how  he  is  building  his  congressional  rela- 

U°  Sukakis  taught  at  the  school  last  year.  In  addition 
to  the  special  course,  he'll  teach  a  course  for  the 
LifelongPLearning  Society,  a  group  of  mostly  senior 
citizens  affiliated  with  the  university,  and  an  under 
graduate  political  science  course. 

He'll  spend  the  spring  semester  in  Honda,  then 
return  to  Boston  to  resume  teaching  Northeastern 
University. 

—  From  wire  reports 


OUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  aiy 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  live 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitt 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicjie — we 
can  not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow — |p|is 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  iity|&little 
note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  file 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  nave 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shallfl 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Art  by  Steve  McCracken 


BY    LARRY  McENERNEY 


I 


I 


The  Gettysburg  Address 
Is  short,  to  the  point,  and 
simple  to  memorize.  But 
rhetoric  and  meaning 
combine  in  a  way  that 
mates  Lincoln's  speech 
far  more  easy  to  admire 
than  to  duplicate. 


■  he  Gettysburg  Address  is  a  problem.  I 
f     f  Bmean,  it  is  a  problem  for  me.  I  teach 
fl|      writing  and  when  you  leach  writing,  the 
Gettysburg  Address  can  be  a  problem. 
^™     The  problem  is  that  it  is  enormously  dif- 
ficult to  write  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did,  difficult  in 
ways  which  we  often  don't  understand.  We  want  to 
imitate  the  text,  but  we  don't  know  how. 

The  triumph  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  is  very 
visible,  entirely  wonderful,  and  everyone  wants  to 
repeat  it.  The  problem  is  that  the  foundation  of  that 
triumph  is  nearly  invisible,  entirely  wonderful,  and 
very  difficult  to  replicate. 

Let's  begin  with  the  visible  triumph.  Remember,  if 
you  will,  the  setting  and  the  purpose  of  the  speech. 
Lincoln  has  come  to  Gettysburg,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  mourners,  to  dedicate  a  cemetery  for 
the  23,000  Union  soldiers  killed  or  wounded  at  that 
infamous  battlefield  where  20,000  Confederates 
also  were  hurt  or  killed.  His  listeners  have  picked 
their  way  past  rows  of  corpses, 
dug  up  from  temporary  graves  to 
be  re-interred  in  the  military 
cemetery.  It  is  November  1863, 
only  months  after  the  battle  and 
the  deaths:  The  war  that  divides 
the  country  rages  on. 

From  our  perspective,  with  our 
knowledge,  the  tide  of  war  has 
already  turned  and  the  final  vic- 
tory of  Lincoln's  Union  seems 
inevitable.  For  Lincoln,  victory 
was  each  day's  strain  and  sus- 
pense. Ten  months  after  giving 
this  speech  he  was  still  con- 
cerned that  he  would  fail  to  be 
reelected  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Union  would  be  dissolved. 

Lincoln's  own  problem,  over- 
whelmingly, was  to  win  the  war. 

What  then  is  he  doing  in  this 
speech?  In  part,  of  course,  he  is 
dedicating  a  cemetery.  Yet  the 
received  wisdom  about  the  address  remains  true: : 
Lincoln  is  rallying  his  people  toward , the  Union 
cause.  He  seizes  the  opportunity  to  encourage  and 
inspire  flagging  spirits.  If  we  were  to  distill  Lin- 
coln's immediate  message  into  one  sentence,  it 
would  be  the  final,  extraordinary  sentence: 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us— that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

What's  important  for  our  purpose  is  that  this 
meaning-filled  sentence  is  indeed  the  final  sentence. 
Speeches  like  the  Gettysburg  Address  have  in 
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common  compelling  finishes — finishes  that 
bring  the  speech  not  only  to  a  climax  of 
rhetoric  and  emotion  but  also  to  the  climax 
of  its  message.  The  most  important  thing 
Lincoln  has  to  say,  his  main  point,  comes 
just  as  he  reaches  his  end.  Crescendo — 
climax — fade  to  black.  Whew. 

Lincoln  is  by  no  means  the  only  writer 
who  makes  his  main  point  more  visible  and 
memorable  by  placing  it  at  the  end  of  a  text. 

Consider  Churchill:  "Let  us  therefore 
brace  ourselves  to  our  duties  and  so  bear 
ourselves  that,  if  the  British  Empire  and  its 
Commonwealth  last  for  a  thousand  years, 
men  will  still  say:  'This  was  their  finest 
hour.'" 

Or  King:  "Free  at  last,  free  at  last.  Thank 
God  almighty,  we  are  free  at  last." 

Crescendo — climax — fade  to  black.  No 
wonder  people  say:  "I  want  to  write  like 
that!  Who  wouldn't  want  to  end  with  such 
triumph? 

That's  the  problem. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  teach 
about  writing  is  organization,  how  to  struc- 
ture a  text.  It's  especially  difficult  to  teach 
when  writers  decide  they  want  to  end  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  decide  to  delay  their 
points  until  the  very  last  moments.  The 
problem  is  that  while  writers  have  a  grand 
time  building  step-by-step  toward  their  tri- 
umphal conclusions,  their  readers  are  more 
often  than  not  left  in  the  dust.  The  writers 
think  they  are  progressing  logically  toward 
an  inescapable  conclusion;  their  readers, 
having  long  since  lost  any  thread  of  organi- 
zation, can  see  only  that  the  writers  are 
headed  nowhere  and  getting  there  fast. 

The  problem  is  that  readers  generally 
need  to  know  the  point  before  they  read 
most  of  the  text.  Readers  almost  always 
need  to  use  the  point,  or  something  like  the 
point,  in  order  to  follow  the  discussion,  in 
order  to  make  sense  out  of  all  the  details. 
Without  the  point,  the  discussion  is  aim- 
less, the  details  are  chaos. 

Here's  a  simple  example.  I'll  give  you  four 
apparently  random  words:  Imagine  an  idea, 
a  concept,  something  the  words  have  in 
common  that  would  make  sense  of  putting 
them  in  a  single  list.  The  words  are: 
cup. .  .marble. .  .birthday. .  .ice  cream. 

Too  many  writers  I  work  with  write  very 
much  like  this  list.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  they  are  18-year-old  undergradu- 
ates or  58-year-old  attorneys.  They  love  to 
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give  readers  bits  and  pieces,  just  clues  to  the 
point,  building  to  their  triumphal  endings. 
They  love  the  climactic  last  sentence  when 
they  can  say,  "Cup... marble... birthday... 
ice  cream.  Therefore..."  (drumroll,  please): 
"Cakes!" 

Cakes?  To  find  out  how  "cakes"  makes 
sense  of  our  words,  you  have  to  go  back  to 
the  list  and  test  the  specifics  against  the 
"point":  ice-cream  cakes,  birthday  cakes, 
marble  cakes,  cupcakes.  It  does  make  sense, 
it  is  coherent,  but  only  when  you  go  back 
and  re-read.  Readers,  of  course,  do  not  ordi- 
narily want  to  go  back  and  reread,  espe- 
cially when  the  text  is  much  longer  than 
four  words.  Most  often,  they  simply  refuse 
to  go  back.  Sometimes,  they  won't  even 
finish  the  first  reading,  which  is  a  major 
problem  for  point-last,  final-triumph  texts. 

Certainly,  it's  possible  to  write  point-last 
texts  that  work.  Churchill  did.  King  did. 
Lincoln  was  a  master  of  the  form.  But  what 


these  writers  understood  is  that  if  you're 
not  going  to  use  an  early  point  to  organize 
your  text,  you  need  to  give  readers  other 
kinds  of  structures.  In  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  Lincoln  withholds  from  his  read- 
ers the  kind  of  coherence  that  comes  from 
knowing  his  point,  but  in  its  place  he  pro- 
vides other  kinds  of  coherence  that  come 
from  other  kinds  of  organizing  structures.  It 
is  these  structures  which  are  the  nearly 
invisible  foundation  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

Yet  here  is  another  problem:  invisi- 
ble things  are  hard  to  see.  How 
can  we  understand  the  effect  of 
structures  that  we  don't  even 
notice?  How  can  we  learn  to 
notice  them?  I've  learned  from  my  "Little 
Red  Schoolhouse"  colleague  Joe  Williams  to 
practice  what  he  calls  "critical  imagination." 
Want  to  see  the  effect  of  some  part  of  a 
text?  Imagine  it  differently.  How  does  the 
difference  on  the  page  change  your  experi- 
ence in  reading?  When  you  can  see  the 
effect  of  a  change  in  the  text,  you  can 
understand  the  effect  of  the  original. 


Try  this  with  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Start  with  its  famous  opening  reference  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence:  "Four 
score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers..." 
Now,  heretically,  imagine  it  different.  How 
else  might  Lincoln  have  begun?  He  could 
have  said:  "In  Philadelphia,  our  fathers..." 
or  "With  surpassing  wisdom,  our 
fathers..."  or  "Bickering  amongst  them- 
selves whether  it  should  be  'inalienable'  or 
'unalienable,'  our  fathers..." 

If  we  change  the  opening  phrase,  what 
changes  in  our  experience  of  the  speech? 
What  may  seem  to  be  a  small  change  of  a 
few  words  would  actually  undercut  a  cru- 
cial source  of  coherence  for  the  entire  text: 
chronology.  Lincoln  helps  us  to  organize 
the  Address  by  structuring  it  as  a  movement 
through  time.  He  begins  in  the  past:  "Four 
score  and  seven  years  ago..."  He  moves  to 
the  present:  "Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war. .  .we  are  met. .  .It  is  fitting. . ."  Such 


a  chronological  sequence  organizes  the 
information  so  well  that  we  can  even  pre- 
dict the  ending:  Lincoln  will  move  to  the 
future.  And  so  he  does:  "That  this  nation 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom. . .that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  The  coherence  we  feel  from  the 
chronological  structure  begins  to  replace 
the  coherence  lost  by  delaying  the  point. 

Let's  imaginatively  challenge  the  next 
phrase:  "our  fathers  brought  forth... a  new 
nation."  Here,  it  is  not  difficult  at  all  to 
imagine  other  wording.  Very  few  of  us 
would  have  chosen  Lincoln's  language. 
Remember,  he  is  describing  the  founding  of 
the  country.  How  would  you  describe  this? 
Something  like:  "our  fathers  created. .  .a  new 
nation"  or  "the  founders  established. .  .a  new 
nation."  But  "our  fathers  brought  forth"!  It's 
the  language  of  birth,  and  odd  indeed,  since 
it  is  mothers  who  bring  forth,  not  fathers. 
Yet  there's  little  question  that  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  birth.  It  is,  after  all,  a  nation  "con- 
ceived in  liberty." 

Here  Lincoln  is  constructing  another  kind 
of  organizing  structure  for  the  address.  This 


icture  yourself  as  one  of  thousands  who 
have  come  to  Gettysburg.  Your  brother, 
your  husband,  your  son,  lies  dead  in  this 
ground.  You  have  come  here  to  mourn,  to 
grieve.  And  Lincoln  speaks  to  you. 
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is  the  order  of  nature,  the  cycle  of  the  sea- 
sons: birth,  death,  rebirth.  He  opens  with 
these  birth  images  and  moves  to  the  lan- 
guage of  death  (the  middle  of  the  address  is 
filled  with  such  language).  As  in  nature, 
winter  is  followed  by  spring,  so  in  this  text 
death  is  followed  by  rebirth:  "...this  na- 
tion ...shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 
The  speech  has  evoked  and  fulfilled  a  fun- 
damental structure  in  our  experience  of  life: 
the  structure  of  nature. 

Critically  test  the  next  phrase:  ". .  .brought 
forth  on  this  continent. .."  Why  the  reference 
to  geography?  Would  the  speech  lose  any- 
thing if  we  changed  or  omitted  this  phrase? 
It  would  lose  another  structure  of  coher- 
ence. Consider  the  pattern  of  Lincoln's  ref- 
erences to  place: 

continent 

nation 
battlefield 
resting  place 
this  ground 
fought  here 
this  nation 
perish  from  the  earth 

As  Garry  Wills  has  pointed  out  in  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg:  The  Words  that  Remade  Amer- 
ica, Lincoln  insists  that  his  listeners  pay 
attention  to  place.  This  insistence  serves  the 
hourglass  structure  of  place  and  it  creates 
another  kind  of  structure,  one  born  of  repe- 
tition. Lincoln  adds  coherence  to  the 
address  by  the  simple  technique  of  repeat- 
ing words.  In  addition  to  the  eight  uses  of 
"here,"  he  uses  a  form  of  "dedicate"  six 
times.  Taken  together,  these  two  words 
constitute  5  percent  of  the  entire  speech. 

Most  of  my  students  are  horrified  at  the 
thought.  Some  have  been  taught  along  the 
way  never  to  use  the  same  word  twice  in  a 
paragraph.  None  imagines  that  great  writers 
are  so  repetitive.  Yet  this  very  repetition  is 
one  tool  Lincoln  uses  to  make  his  writing 
great.  Having  denied  us  the  organizing 
effect  of  knowing  his  point  from  the  outset, 
he  continues  to  provide  us  with  other  kinds 
of  structure.  And,  as  we  know  from  the 
rhythms  of  music,  simple  repetition — a 
beat — can  create  fundamental  coherence. 

All  of  these  structures,  and  others,  work 
upon  us  as  we  read  or  listen  to  this  text.  Yet 
there  is  another  structure,  one  which  we 
teach  in  every  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse" 
program  and  which  I  think  may  be  the 
most  powerful  source  of  organization  in  the 
address.  In  its  simplest  form,  we  call  this 
Problem- Solution.  A  text  begins  with  diffi- 
culty, with  conflict,  instability,  a  problem. 
What  structure  does  this  trigger?  What  do 
we  expect  will  follow?  Just  as  you  expect 
the  past  and  the  present  to  lead  to  the 
future;  just  as  you  expect  birth  and  death  to 


lead  to  rebirth;  so  do  you  expect  conflicts  to 
lead  to  resolutions  and  instabilities  to  lead 
to  stabilities.  If,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
address,  Lincoln  can  elicit  a  sense  of  prob- 
lem, then  the  speech  will  feel  well-orga- 
nized as  it  moves  to  a  solution.  This  is  the 
coherence  we  feel. 

What  is  the  problem  in  the 
Gettysburg  Address?  Actu- 
ally, there  are  three.  First, 
Lincoln  says:  "Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation. ..can  long 
endure."  The  nation  is  being  tested,  its  sur- 
vival is  at  risk.  Obviously,  this  is  a  problem, 
and  when  we  hear  it  articulated  at  the 
beginning  of  a  speech,  we  know  how  to 
organize  what  follows:  we  look  for  a  solu- 
tion. We  find  it  in  the  final  sentence — the 
point  of  the  speech.  That  marvelous  sen- 
tence feels  absolutely  right  and  logical  in 
part  because  it  is  the  solution  to  the 
national  problem.  Lincoln's  point  is  that  we 
need  to  be  dedicated  to  winning  the  war, 
because  if  we  are  so  dedicated,  the  nation 
will  solve  its  problem,  the  nation  will  sur- 
vive, "the  nation. .  .will  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom." 

There  is  a  second,  larger  problem.  Lincoln 
says  that  the  war  is  a  problem  not  just  for  a 
single  nation,  a  single  people,  but  for  all 
people.  The  war  tests  not  merely  a  particu- 
lar government  but  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. He  says  that  the  war  is  a  test  of 
whether  a  democracy  based  on  liberty  and 
equality  is  possible:  "Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether.. . .any 
nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure."  If  the  Union  should  fail,  free- 
dom and  equality  would  perish. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  second  prob- 
lem? Exactly  the  same  as  the  first.  Again, 
Lincoln  has  positioned  his  main  point  as 
the  solution  to  a  problem.  If  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  winning  the  war,  not  only  will  one 
nation  survive,  but  democracy  itself  will 
survive:  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

But  there  is  also  a  third  problem  in  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  And,  to  my  mind, 
therein  lies  the  greatness  of  the  speech.  Lin- 
coln does  not  make  the  error  of  so  many 
writers:  he  does  not  focus  solely  on  the 
world  he  is  writing  about.  He  focuses  on  the 
readers  he  is  writing  to.  In  the  Schoolhouse, 
we  argue  that,  if  you  want  to  write  effec- 
tively, you  must  make  your  problem  your 
readers'  problem.  Lincoln  does  just  this. 

Think  again  of  the  setting.  Picture  your- 
self as  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  come 
on  a  clear  November  day  to  the  small  Penn- 
sylvania town  of  Gettysburg.  Why  are  you 


here?  Because  it  is  your  brother,  your  hus- 
band, your  son,  who  lies  dead  in  this  ground. 
You  have  come  here  to  mourn.  You  have 
come  here  to  grieve,  to  honor,  and  to  love. 
And  Lincoln  speaks  to  you:  "We  have  come 
here  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live." 

You  then  hear  a  sentence  which  will 
puzzle  later  readers,  as  it  seems  to  them 
banal  and  even  cold.  Given  what  Lincoln  is 
about  to  say,  however,  it  is  almost  unbear- 
ably moving  that  he  pauses  to  affirm  your 
mourning.  From  his  own  terrible  grieving 
he  reaches  out  to  you  and  reassures  you 
that  is  a  good  thing  you  are  doing,  coming 
here  to  bring  your  sorrow  out  of  yourself 
and  cast  it  onto  this  ground  and  onto  these 
stones.  "It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  so." 

Then  he  uses  the  single  most  common 
signal  of  a  problem:  a  word  that  means  ten- 
sion, instability,  conflict.  He  says,  "But." 
And  suddenly,  you  have  a  problem:  "But,  in 
a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can 
not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow — this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
beyond  our  poor  powers  to  add  or  detract." 

You  who  have  come  to  Gettysburg  this 
day  have  a  problem.  You  cannot  grieve  by 
dedicating  this  ground.  You  cannot  honor 
by  consecrating  this  ground.  You  cannot 
love  by  hallowing  this  ground.  Gently,  Lin- 
coln calls  you  to  your  problem:  You  cannot 
do  what  you  have  come  here  to  do. 

What  is  your  solution?  Of  course,  it  is 
again  to  be  found  in  his  main  point,  his 
final  sentence.  Your  solution  is  not  to  dedi- 
cate the  ground,  but  rather  to  dedicate 
yourself:  "It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated. .  .It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  ded- 
icated. . .that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion. ..that  we  here 
highly  resolve..."  In  a  larger  sense,  Lincoln 
is  telling  his  listeners,  the  ground  cannot 
bear  the  weight  of  your  grief.  The  only 
thing  strong  enough  is  yourself. 

The  great  visible  triumph  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address — its  ending — is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  invisible  structures  that  have  held 
the  text  together.  Time,  space,  rhythm, 
nature:  All  of  these  have  made  it  coherent. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  move  from  prob- 
lem to  solution  that  most  creates  the  sense 
that  the  ending  is  exactly  right,  that  the 
speech  could  not  end  in  any  other  way.  For 
me,  the  most  powerful  structure  in  the 
speech  is  Lincoln's  articulation  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  those  who  mourn.  And  at  his 
ending,  with  infinite  grace  and  kindness, 
Lincoln  fulfills  the  structure  and  completes 
the  address  by  holding  out  to  his  listeners — 
to  his  readers,  to  you — a  solution. 
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Deconstructing  Abe 

Fashionable  ignorance  and  the  Gettysburg  Address 


By  David  Lehman 

hat  with  last  season's  Pulitzer  Prize 
going  to  Garry  Wills'  book  about  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  arid  now  a  four- 
hour  cinematic  epic  depicting  the  battle 
that  inspired  Lincoln's  greatest  speech, 
you'd  think  that  this,  the  noblest  of  American 
orations,  is  enjoying  the  high  prestige  it  deserves—, 
even  in  academe:  Guess  again. 

Recently  I  lectured  at  Wittenberg  University,  a 
Lutheran  campus  in  the  heartland  of  Ohio.  Copies 
of  my  book,  "Signs  of  the  Times:  Deconstruction  and 
the  Fall  of  Paul  de  Man,"  had  been  circulated  ahead 
of  my  visit;  I'd  been  asked  to  speak  informally  on 
the  posthumous  scandal  surrounding  the  Yale  guru 
of  deconstruction,  the  academically  trendy  literary 
theory  that  sets  out  to  prove  that  all  texts  are 
■indeterminate,  yield  contradictory  meanings  and 
can  be  construed  to  mean  the  opposite  of  what  they 
say.  De  Man  had,  it  turned  out,  written  for  pro-Nazi 
newspapers  during  World  War  n. 

Most  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  Q-and-A  that 
followed  my  talk  had  little  to  do  with  my  book  and 
much  to  do  with  "canon-expansion"  and  other 
politically  correct  shibboleths  of  the  moment.  One 
young  woman,  for  example,  spoke  of  the  need  to  , 
expand  the  literary  canon  by  reducing  the  number 
of  "dead  white  European  males"  on  required  •. 
reading  lists.  Then  she  said  that  "the  founders  of 
this  country  were  white  male  racists."       ,:  ,.. 

When  I  commented  rather  gently  that  this 
statement  was  as  "absolute  and  totalizing^'  as        .  J 
anything  that  the  jargon-spewing  academics  are 
supposed  to  deplore,  a  bearded  professor  in  a  blue  ' 


suit  rose  to  her  defense.  To  my  surprise  he  cited 
approvingly  the  mock-deconstruction  of  the  1 
Gettysburg  Address  offered  in  "Signs  of  the  Times":  ■ 
.  "For  the  hard-line  deconstructionist,"  I  wrote, 
"any  text,  any  system  of  signs,  can  be  shown  to 
compromise  itself  from  within.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  opening  of  the  Gettysburg  Address:  'Fourscore 
and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.' 

"Most  of  us  will  have  no  trouble  construing  this 
statement  or  its  'intertextuar  relation  to  the, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  which  the  phrase 
'all  men  are  created  equal,'  also  appears;  Lincoln 
means  to  exalt  equality  as  one  of  the  nation's 
founding  principles.  A  deconstructionist,  however, 
might  pause  over  'our  fathers  brought  forth'  and 
'conceived,'  characterizing  this  trope  as  an  attempt 
to  appropriate  for  the  patriarchal  authorities  the 
procreative  power  vested  in  the  female  body.  / 

'"All  men  are  created  equal,'  but  the 
deconstructionist  might  point  out  that  'men'      -  ■ 
excludes  women  and  other  'marginalized'  figures 
and  that  the  document  therefore  promotes    ,  , 
something  other  than  full  equality.  "Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for.  the  people,'  Lincoln 
urged,  but  the  deconstructionist  may  argue — as  H.L. 
Mencken  once  did— that  it  was  actually  the 
Confederate  states  that  fought  for  self-determination. 
At  work  in  such  exercises  is  a  kind  of  perverse 
imperative.  The  critic  must  expose  the  text  as  one 
would  expose  a  scam  or  a  sham,  for  all  texts  are 
presumed  guilty,  complicitous  with  a  Western 
philosophical  tradition  that  the  procedures  of 
deconstruction  are. designed  to  discredit."  .  "> 

It  had  not  escaped  Prof.  Davis— Bob  Davis,  the 
Berkeley-trained  professor  in  the  blue  suit — that  I 
had  written  these  words  in  the  effort  to  skewer  and 
lampoon  deconstruction,  though  he  was  probably 
unaware  that  the  exercise  had  taken  me  all  of  20 


minutes. 

But  for  Davis,  my  mock-deconstruction  was  right 
on  the  mark.  The  Gettysburg  Address  does 
marginalize  women  and  does  appropriate  for  the 
patriarchal  authorities  the  maternal  power  of  the 
female  body.  What's  more,  said  he,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  racist. 

We  should,  he  added,  interrogate  our  historical 
"texts."  Why,  he  wanted  to  know,  was  it  all  right  for 
me  to  deconstruct  Paul  de  Man's  pro-Nazi 
journalism— and  why  wasn't  it  all  right  for  others  to 
do  the  same  to  the  Gettysburg  Address? 

I  asked  the  professor  whether  he  really  saw  no 
difference  between  Lincoln's  great  speech  and  De 
Man's  crude  journalism.  I  said  the  Gettysburg  . 
Address  was  not  just  a  "great  text."  It  is  also  an'  1 
essential  statement  of  this  nation's  principles:  pur 
dedication  to  liberty  and  equality  not  simply  as 
privileges  inherited  but  as  "the  great  task  remaining 
before  us;"  our  resolve  to  conclude  the  Civil  War 
with  a '*new'  birth  of  freedom"  A  .  H-i- 

Was  it  pointless  to  mention  that  Lincoln  had 
vaulted  into  national  prominence  because  of  his 
principled  opposition  to  slavery?  It  was  Lincoln  who 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  freeing  the 
slaves,  Lincoln  who  campaigned  for  passage  of  the 
13th  Amendment  Had  Lincoln  turned  from  the  great 
emancipator  into  a  racist  by  one  of  those 
deconstructive  sleights-of-hand  that  make  a  thing 
.merge  with  its  own  opposite?  :   *    „(,  vri  •:>•;•;; 

The  iesson  is  not  that  deconstruction,  on  the  -,; 
decline  at  places  like  Yale  and  Duke,  is  thriving  at 
academic  outposts  like  a  lagging  economic      « -- 
indicator,  working  its  mischief.  We  always  knew:  /• 
that  deconstruction  is  far  from  neutral  or  value-free; 
on  the  contrary,  with  its  strategy*  of  reversing  •  <«';  /.■ 
oppositions  and  dismantling  hierarchies, 
deconstruction  fosters  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of 
political  correctness.    .  .  - ,  ;  ; 

The  real  lesson  is  the  sobering  one  about  the 
atmosphere  on  campuses  today,  where  a  civil  war  is 
going  on —  a  peculiarly  low  and,  mean-spirited  r; 
species  of  ideological  warfare  in  which  epithets  like 
stink  bombs  are  hurled  around  wantonly  and  . 
nobody  does  very  much  about  the  alarming,  the  t ' 
truly  terrifying  ignorance  that  is  rampant  across  j 
our  land.  For  the  really  sad  thing  is  that  the   . : 
righteous  students  indoctrinated  in  deconstructive 
jive  couldn't  tell  the  Gettysburg  Address  from  a  >~  ■ 
Pennsylvania  zip  code.  '  ;        ■-       r  . . 

Ignorance  is  general  It  is  disheartening  to  stare  at 
blank  faces  when  you  stand  in  a  classroom  and  , '. . 
mention  Icarus,  or  Thucydides,  or  Job,  or  Dante,  or 
Robespierre,  or  . . .  the  Gettysburg  Address.  We  can 
either  read  the  Gettysburg  Address  or  we  can  ;  J  '  ! 
deconstruct  it— there  isn't  enough  time  to  dp  bpth. 
We  should  beware  of  deconstructing  the  Gettysburg 
Address  when  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  today 
scarcely  possess  it.     ;;  .....v.  '  ;';!\;''. 

■ '  If  I  were  running  the  freshman  writing  program 
at  Xanadu  University,!  would  require  the  students 
to  memorize  the  Gettysburg  Address.  I  would  have 
them  study  it  as  oratory— to  note  how  Lincoln  uses 
the  word  'dedicate,'  how  he  organizes  his  ,;"  '■■'■>■■*'•':$'■ 
argument — but  also  as  a  declaration  of  principles 
that  we  must  not  take  for  granted. 

I  would  dwell  on  the  president's  rhetorical  : 
mission,  his  effort  to  impose  a  meaning  somehow 
commensurate  with  the  Civil  War  carnage.  And  I 
would  challenge  the  students  to  see  what  they  could 
accomplish  in  272  words— the  length  of  the  address 
Lincoln  made  to  dedicate  a  cemetery  on  the  site  of  a 
battlefield  in  a  drizzling  rainfall  on  Nov.  19, 1863. 


i  David  Lehman,  is  an  author  and  poet. 


A  More  Perfect  Union 


Two  new  books  seek  to  illustrate  what  the  Union  Army  was  fighting  for  at  Gettysburg. 


TO  HOLD  THIS  GROUND 

A  Desperate  Battle  at  Gettysburg. 
By  Susan  Provost  Beller. 
Illustrated.  95  pp.  New  York: 
Margaret  K.  McElderry  Books.  $15. 
(Ages  10  and  up) 

THE  GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS 

By  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Illustrated  by  Michael  McCurdy. 
Foreword  by  Carry  Wills. 
Unpaged.  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $14.95. 
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By  Richard  E.  Nicholls 

THE  future  of  America  was  de- 
cided on  a  hilltop  in  Pennsylva- 
nia on  July  2,  1863.  And  in  a 
speech  of  only  272  words,  deliv- 
ered several  months  later  at  a  nearby 
cemetery,  the  idea  that  would  reshape 
the  nation  was  given  its  indelible  shape. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which 
raged  from  July  1  to  July  3,  was  the  Civil 
War's  strategic  turning  point,  and  the 
contest  for  control  of  a  hill  on  the  Union's 
left  flank  the  pivotal  moment  in  the  bat- 
tle. And,  of  course,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  military 
cemetery  in  Gettysburg  on  Nov.  19  is  one 
of  this  country's  seminal  documents. 

In  "To  Hold  This  Ground:  A  Desper- 
ate Battle  at  Gettysburg,"  Susan  Pro- 
vost Beller,  the  author  of  several  other 
books  on  the  Civil  War  for  young  read- 
ers, focuses  on  the  experiences  of  two 
remarkable  individuals  at  Gettysburg, 
and  on  the  crucial  part  they  played  in  the 
struggle.  Joshua  Chamberlain  and  Wil- 
liam Oates  were  opposites  in  all  ways 
but  one:  their  grim  determination  to  de- 
fend to  the  death  the  principles  that  they 
believed  made  war  unavoidable. 

Chamberlain,  born  in  Maine  in  1828, 
was  a  professor  at  Bowdoin  College, 
married  and  the  father  of  two  children. 
The  idea  that  the  conflict  would  turn  him 
into  a  celebrated  military  hero  would 
have  struck  Chamberlain  (who  had 
elected  to  go  to  a  theological  seminary 
rather  than  attend  West  Point)  as  ab- 
surd. Oates,  born  in  1835  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer  in  Alabama,  was  a  more 
raffish  figure.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
lived  a  wild  life  on  the  frontier,  brawling, 
gambling,  womanizing.  He  eventually 
settled  down  sufficiently  to  join  the  bar. 

Chamberlain  had  an  unwavering  be- 
lief that  the  nation  had  to  be  preserved. 
Oates  felt"  that  the  Southern  states  had  a 
"God-given  right  to  govern  themselves" 
that  outweighed  any  loyalty  to  a  national 
government.  When  they  met  at  Gettys- 
burg, Chamberlain  was  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  20th  Maine  and  Oates  head- 
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ed  the  15th  Alabama.  Both  regiments 
had  been  seasoned  by  combat.  Both  offi- 
cers were  regarded  by  their  superiors  as 
cool,  aggressive  commanders. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  brought  his 
Confederate  forces  north  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  demolish  the  Union  Army 
and  drive  the  Federal  Government  to 
sue  for  peace.  It  was  only  by  chance  that 
his  troops  collided  with  the  Union  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg.  Little 
Round  Top,  an  unprepossessing  hill,  be- 
came the  left  flank  of  the  Union  position, 
but  through  a  series  of  mistakes  it  was 
left  unguarded.  Chamberlain's  20th 
Maine  was  sent  to  defend  it  when  the 
oversight  was  discovered  on  July  2.  The 
15th  Alabama  was  ordered  to  seize  it. 
Had  they  succeeded,  General  Lee  would 
have  been  able  to  turn  the  Union  line  and 
very  likely  deliver  a  devastating,  even 
fatal,  blow  to  the  Northern  cause. 

For  a  few  moments,  the  fate  of  the 


battle,  and  the  war,  came  down  to  two 
regiments  firing  at  each  other  at  point- 
blank  range,  on  a  blistering  hot  day,  on  a 
hill  thick  with  trees  and  undergrowth. 
Oates  led  his  men  in  five  charges.  The  20th 
Maine  repulsed  each  one.  Soldiers  on  both 
sides  collapsed,  Chamberlain  later  wrote, 
"like  grass  before  the  scythe."  The  en- 
gagement often  broke  up  amid  the  rough 
terrain  into  small  groups  of  cursing,  sob- 
bing men,  stabbing  and  clubbing  one  an- 
other. Chamberlain's  men  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  and  Oates's  troops 
were  advancing  yet  again  when  Chamber- 
lain gave  one  of  the  war's  most  audacious 
commands:  at  a  time  when  many  officers 
might  have  ordered  a  retreat,  and  know- 
ing that  another  assault  might  break 
them,  he  led  his  exhausted  force  downhill 
in  a  bayonet  charge.  The  15th  Alabama, 
shocked  at  the  sight,  reluctantly  gave  way 
and  then  fled.  Their  dead  and  wounded 
carpeted  the  hill. 


Oates  had  arrived  with  400  men. 
Only  223  made  it  back  to  Confederate 
lines.  The  20th  Maine  had  begun  the  day 
with  358  men.  When  it  was  over,  131  were 
dead  or  wounded.  The  20th  Maine  didn't 
win  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  or  the  war, 
but  it  did  insure  that  on  July  2  the  Union 
would  not  lose. 

Mrs.  Beller  has  done  a  very  deft  job 
of  interweaving  convincing  portraits  of 
Chamberlain  and  Oates  with  a  swiftly 
paced  narrative  of  their  fight.  In  careful- 
ly documenting  this  one  extraordinary 
moment  in  the  war,  she  has  created  a 
useful,  moving  work. 

Fifty  thousand  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  at  Gettysburg.  A  national  cem- 
etery for  the  dead  was  swiftly  created 
and  Edward  Everett,  the  era's  most  cel- 
ebrated orator,  was  recruited  to  give  a 
speech  at  its  formal  dedication  in  No- 
vember 1863.  The  official  program  indi- 
cated that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  also  offer  a  few  remarks. 
In  fact  Abraham  Lincoln  viewed  the 
event  as  a  crucial  opportunity. 

He  had  been  anxious  to  find  an  occa- 
sion when  he  could  summarize  what  he 
saw  as  the  larger  importance  of  the  war, 
to  explain  to  Americans  why  the  awful  i 
suffering  they  were  enduring  was  neces-  ! 
sary.  In  a  speech  lasting  less  than  five  i 
minutes  "he  gave  the  battle  a  higher  - 
meaning,"  as  Garry  Wills  observes  in  his  | 
foreword  to  "The  Gettysburg  Address,"  ; 
an  edition  of  the  speech  featuring  illustra-  , 
tions  by  Michael  McCurdy.  He  also  gave  i 
it  a  new  meaning.  Most  people  in  the  , 
North  felt  that  they  were  fighting  the  war  I 
to  preserve  the  Constitution.  But  Lin-  | 
coin's  deepest  conviction  was  that  the  i 
United  States  was  not  a  gathering  of 
states  bound  by  laws  but  a  nation.  And  at  j 
the  heart  of  the  nation  was  the  principle  i 
that  all  men  were  created  equal.  His  call 
to  renewed  struggle,  to  insure  "that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  —  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth,"  was  so  stir- 
ring, so  absolutely  convincing,  that  as  Mr. 
Wills  notes,  the  war  "means  to  us  today 
what  Lincoln  said  it  must  mean  at  that 
dark  time  of  mourning  for  the  dead." 

Mr.  McCurdy,  who  has  provided  il- 
lustrations for  a  number  of  works  on 
American  history,  has  created  a  series  of 
drawings  that  powerfully  suggest  the 
drama  and  poignancy  of  Lincoln's  words,  j 
His  black-and-white  artwork,  reminis- 
cent  of  period  woodcuts  in  its  bold  lines 
and  stark  areas  of  dark  and  light,  in- 1 
eludes  scenes  both  of  the  battle  and  its 
aftermath  and  of  Lincoln  delivering  the  i 
address.  And  in  several  drawings,  of  | 
black  men  and  women  walking  north  to 
freedom  and  of  black  and  white  citizens 
setting  to  work  to  rebuild  the  country,  he 
catches  something  of  the  liberating  sense  ! 
of  hope  in  Lincoln's  words  and  of  the  ' 
concept  behind  them  of  a  reunited  nation  i 
moving  irresistibly  forward. 

"In  great  deeds  something  abides," 
Joshua  Chamberlain  later  remarked  in  a 
speech  given  at  Gettysburg.  In  great 
words  the  same  is  true.  Both  are  memora- 
bly celebrated  in  these  two  new  books.  □ 


LINCOLN'S 
GREATEST 
SPEECH? 

by  GARRY  WILLS 


Frederick  Douglass 
called  it  "a  sacred  effort,"  and 
Lincoln  himself  thought 
that  his  Second  Inaugural,  which 
offered  a  theodicy  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  better  than  the 
Gettysburg  Address 

MARCH  4, 1865,  the  day  of  Lincoln's  second  inau- 
guration as  President,  began  in  a  driving  rain  that 
raddled  Washington's  famously  muddy  thor- 
oughfares— women  would  wear  the  mud  caked 
to  their  long  dresses  throughout  the  day's  ceremonies.  Walt 
Whitman  saw  Lincoln's  carriage  dash  through  the  rain  "on 
sharp  trot"  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol,  scene  of  the 
swearing-in.  He  thought  Lincoln  might  have  preceded  the 
tacky  parade  in  order  to  avoid  association  with  a  muslin  Tem- 
ple of  Liberty  or  a  pasteboard  model  of  the  ironclad  Monitor. 
Though  Whitman  was  a  close  observer  of  the  President,  and 
would  shadow  him  throughout  this  day,  there  was  no  way  for 
Lincoln  to  recognize  him  in  the  crowd. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Frederick  Douglass.  After  the  parade 
had  arrived  at  the  Capitol's  east  portico  and  the  presidential 
company  had  come  out,  Lincoln  recognized  the  civil-rights 
leader  from  Douglass's  earlier  visits  to  the  White  House.  He 
pointed  him  out  to  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  just  been  sworn 
in  as  Vice  President  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Douglass  thought 
Johnson  looked  drunk,  but  did  not  know  what  a  fool  the  Ten- 
nessean  had  made  of  himself  after  taking  the  oath.  After  John- 
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son  had  given  a  rambling  and  slurred  speech  attacking  privi- 
lege, he  melodramatically  waved  the  Bible  in  the  air  and  pas- 
sionately kissed  it.  Benjamin  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
later  led  the  impeachment  effort  against  Johnson,  said  in  a  pub- 
lic speech  that  the  Vice  President  "slobbered  the  Holy  Book 
with  a  drunken  kiss."  Lincoln,  who  studiously  avoided  looking 
up  during  Johnson's  odd  performance  in  the  Senate,  quietly 
told  the  parade  marshal,  "Do  not  let  Johnson  speak  outside." 
Perhaps  Lincoln  was  trying  to  be  compensatorily  reassuring 
when  he  made  conversation  with  Johnson  by  pointing  out 
Douglass.  But  Johnson's  disoriented  sullenness  came  out  as 
pure  hate  when  this  former  slave  owner  looked  at  the  escaped 
slave  who  was  now  a  celebrity.  Douglass  recorded  the  instant. 

The  first  expression  which  came  to  his  face,  and  which  I 
think  was  the  true  index  of  his  heart,  was  one  of  bitter  con- 
tempt and  aversion.  Seeing  that  I  observed  him,  he  tried  to 
assume  a  more  friendly  appearance,  but  it  was  too  late;  it  is 
useless  to  close  the  door  when  all  within  has  been  seen. 

Much  of  future  tragedy  could  be  glimpsed  in  that  silent  ex- 
change of  glances — and  much  of  the  problem  Lincoln  faced  in 
framing  a  speech  for  this  occasion.  Johnson,  who  had  served 


With  the  end  in  sight,  Lincoln  did  not  vo 
emotion  that  most  leaders  would  in  such 
a  declaration  that  the  rightful  cause  had 


as  governor  of  the  border  state  of  Tennessee,  was  just  one  of 
the  many  compromises  Lincoln  had  been  forced  to  make  in 
his  attempt  to  shorten  the  war  and  make  reintegration  of  the 
nation  possible.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  think  of  reconstructing  the 
nation  as  a  task  that  came  after  the  war.  But  Lincoln  faced  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  soon  after  the  war  began.  He  had  to 
govern  sectors  recaptured  from  the  South,  to  keep  border  states 
from  joining  the  rebellion,  and  to  woo  wavering  parts  of  the 
southern  coalition.  All  this  involved  the  use  of  carrots  as  well 
as  sticks — promises  of  amnesty,  discussion  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation, bargaining  over  things  like  black  suffrage.  These  in 
turn  alienated  the  radical  Republicans,  who  wanted  no  com- 
promise on  the  question  of  slavery  or  black  civil  rights. 

This  was  a  fight  that  could  not  be  delayed  until  the  war  was 
over,  and  it  flared  up  most  bitterly  after  the  occupation  of  New 
Orleans,  in  May  of  1862.  Lincoln  hoped  to  make  Louisiana, 
with  its  high  percentage  of  educated  freemen,  a  showcase  of 
the  way  the  South  could  be  reunited  with  the  North  on  the  ba- 
sis of  a  free  black  work  force.  But  when  congressmen  were 
elected  by  Louisiana's  provisional  government,  which  seemed 
too  conservative  to  Congress,  they  were  not  initially  seated, 
and  Congress  continued  with  its  own  plan  of  reconstruction, 


entertaining  such  notions  as  that  southern  state  lines  should  be 
erased  and  the  conquered  area  territorialized.  Lincoln  feared 
that  such  congressional  initiatives  would  reduce  his  flexibility 
in  trying  to  bargain  with  the  South.  He  placated  the  radicals 
with  his  Emancipation  Proclamations  (provisional  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1862,  final  on  January  1,  1863)  enough  to  be  able 
to  make  his  Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  on 
December  8,  1863.  It  readmitted  any  state  that  could  form  a 
government  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  electorate  which  was 
willing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union  and  to  accept 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Lincoln's  proposal  failed  to 
affect  the  nettlesome  problems  in  Louisiana  (the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  did  not  apply  to  those  parts  of  Louisiana 
that  were  not  formally  out  of  the  Union  when  it  was  issued). 
In  December  of  1864  Lincoln  was  still  protesting  to  critics 
that  his  approach  to  Louisiana  was  merely  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient for  putting  the  state  back  in  operation,  and  that  "we 
can  never  finish  this,  if  we  never  begin  it." 

People  were  laboring  through  all  these  controversies  as 
they  labored  through  the  mud  to  Lincoln's  inaugural  cere- 
mony. The  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight — Lee  would  surrender 
at  Appomattox  a  mere  five  weeks  after  the  inauguration. 

But  what  would  be  done  with 
that  victory?  Lincoln's  appeal 
for  latitude  in  the  use  of  execu- 
tive power,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  needed  for  waging  the 
war,  would  lose  all  force  when 
the  guns  fell  silent.  What  new 
kimphed.  authority  would  he  argue  for  to 

reach  new  goals?  This  was  as 
thorny  a  situation,  in  its  own 
way,  as  that  which  Lincoln  had  addressed  in  his  lengthy  First 
Inaugural.  Then  he  had  had  to  explain  what  terms  he  would 
accept  for  maintaining  peace  (including  a  promise  to  leave 
slavery  perpetually  undisturbed  where  it  already  existed)  and 
what  terms  he  would  not  accept  (secession).  That  was  a  legal 
argument,  involving  constitutional  philosophy,  with  many 
fine  distinctions  to  be  sharply  drawn.  If  anything,  the  legal 
problems  were  even  more  complex  in  1865.  Would  the  Con- 
federacy be  a  conquered  nation?  Or  would  it  be  a  continuing 
part  of  America,  in  which  some  had  committed  crimes  and 
others  were  innocent?  How  could  the  guilty  be  distinguished 
from  the  innocent,  for  assigning  proper  punishments  or  re- 
wards? On  what  timetable?  Under  whose  supervision?  Using 
what  instruments  of  discipline  or  reform  (trials,  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, perpetual  disqualification  for  office)?  And  what  of 
the  former  slaves?  Were  they  to  be  allowed  suffrage,  indem- 
nified for  losses,  given  lands  forfeited  by  the  rebels,  guaran- 
teed work  and  workers'  rights?  The  problems  were  endless, 
and  the  very  norms  for  discussing  them  were  still  to  be  agreed 
on.  Lincoln  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  and  his  audience 
could  reasonably  expect  a  serious  engagement  with  matters 
that  were  haunting  everyone  on  the  eve  of  victory. 
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MANY-LAYERED  MEANING 

ONLY  against  the  backdrop  of  such  concerns  can  we  ap- 
preciate the  daring,  almost  the  effrontery,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Inaugural's  most  obvious  characteristic — its  ex- 
treme brevity.  It  is  true  that  the  Gettysburg  Address  is  even 
briefer  (272  words  to  the  Inaugural's  703),  but  that  was  given 
at  a  ceremonial  occasion  for  which  Lincoln  was  not  even  the 
principal  speaker.  No  one  expected  serious  discussion  of  na- 
tional imperatives  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  honoring 
fallen  soldiers.  It  is  a  different  matter  when  a  presidential  ad- 
dress is  given  during  a  war  that  is  collapsing  into  a  potentially 
more  divisive  peace.  Yet  Lincoln  almost  breezily  dismissed 
questions  of  both  war  and  peace,  saying  that  nothing  in  either 
called  for  lengthy  treatment.  Was  he  not  able  to  appreciate  the 
scale  of  the  difficulties  facing  him?  Did  he  think  he  could  re- 
duce them  to  manageable  size  by  ignoring  or  belittling  them? 

That  this  bold  defiance  of  expectation  was  deliberate  is  clear 
from  the  pride  Lincoln  took  in  this  speech.  Some  have  won- 
dered if  he  realized  what  a  masterpiece  he  had  created  at  Get- 
tysburg. He  clearly  knew  that  he  had  done  well;  but  he  expect- 
ed to  do  even  better  in  the  years  ahead— years  he  would  not  be 
given.  He  believed  he  had  already  equaled  or  surpassed  the 
Gettysburg  Address  at  least  once— in  his  Second  Inaugural. 
Eleven  days  after  delivering  it  he  wrote  to  Thurlow  Weed,  the 
Republican  organizer  in  New  York,  that  he  expected  it  to  "wear 
as  well  as— perhaps  better  than— any  thing  I  have  produced." 

Yet  if  this  later  speech  was  better  than  the  earlier  one,  that 
was  because  it  built  on  the  earlier  one.  At  Gettysburg,  Lincoln 
had  proved  to  himself  and  others  the  virtues  of  economy  in  the 
use  of  words.  He  had  put  many-layered  meaning  in  lapidary 
form.  He  aspired  to  the  same  thing  in  his  inaugural  speech.  This 
is  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  the  full-blown  nature 
of  most  nineteenth-century  oratory,  and  the  fact  that  Presidents 
had  so  few  opportunities  for  making  speeches  at  that  time. 
They  did  not  deliver  their  annual  messages  to  Congress  in 
person.  They  did  not  address  the  conventions  that  nominated 
them.  They  could  address  groups  that  came  to  visit  them  in 
Washington,  but  Lincoln  tried  to  avoid  impromptu  statements. 
All  the  words  of  a  man  in  his  position  had  to  be  well  consid- 
ered. He  had  denied  himself  the  chance  to  make  campaign 
speeches  in  both  his  presidential  races,  for  fear  of  saying  some- 
thing divisive.  All  this  must  have  been  frustrating  to  Lincoln, 
who  knew  well  the  power  of  his  oratory — what  it  had  accom- 
plished in  the  "House  Divided"  speech  and  the  Douglas  de- 
bates of  1858,  and  the  Cooper  Union  speech  in  1860,  and  at 
Gettysburg  in  1863.  The  temptation  must  have  been  strong  to 
load  his  inaugural  address  with  everything  he  had  been  wanting 
to  say.  Here,  at  last,  was  his  opportunity,  too  good  to  be  wasted, 
and  at  just  the  moment  when  major  issues  were  being  hotly  de- 
bated and  an  intervention  by  the  President  was  desired. 

The  first  thing  to  admire,  then,  is  the  discipline  that  kept  him 
from  saying  anything  more  than  what  he  considered  essential, 
just  as  at  Gettysburg.  The  earlier  speech  was  a  model  for  more 


than  its  brevity.  He  used  the  same  rhetorical  ploy  to  begin  the 
two  addresses.  At  Gettysburg  he  would  not  dedicate  the  battle- 
field, though  he  admitted  that  that  was  "altogether  fitting  and 
proper."  In  the  Second  Inaugural  he  would  not  make  an  ex- 
tended speech,  though  he  conceded  that  doing  so  had  been  "fit- 
ting and  proper"  at  his  first  inauguration.  (The  phrase  "fitting 
and  proper,"  occurring  in  these  two  short  addresses,  thus  ends 
up  being  repeated  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  Lincoln  Memorial.) 
Familiarity  with  both  speeches  has  made  us  appreciate  too  lit- 
tle how  unexpected  this  approach  was  at  the  time. 

We  most  easily  read  Lincoln's  refusal  to  dedicate  the  bat- 
tlefield as  acting  like  a praeteritio  in  rhetoric:  "I  will  not  men- 
tion .  .  ."  But  it  has  been  mentioned  in  the  very  statement  that 
refuses  mention,  and  that  device  draws  more  attention,  after 
all,  to  the  "unmentioned"  thing.  So  we  expect  Lincoln  to  say 
that  he  will  not  dedicate  in  some  sense  or  other,  leaving  the 
impression  of  dedication  at  a  deeper  level.  But  Lincoln  was 
not  doing  anything  so  tame.  He  did  not  distinguish  different 
kinds  of  dedication.  He  turned  the  whole  subject  upside  down: 
We  cannot  dedicate  the  field.  The  field  must  dedicate  us. 

BEYOND  CONTROL 

THE  defiance  of  expectation  is  not  so  obvious  in  the 
Second  Inaugural,  but  it  is  clearly  there,  and  is  careful- 
ly stated  in  order  to  exclude  things  that  people  wanted 
Lincoln  to  say.  He  said  that  he  would  not  speak  at  length,  as 
he  did  in  the  First  Inaugural  (when  he  was  "loth  to  close"), 
when  there  were  important  things  to  discuss.  Now,  in  contrast 
(and  this  had  to  be  a  shocker  to  some  people),  there  was  noth- 
ing useful  to  say  about  the  war.  It  took  its  course,  and  he  did 
not  even  pretend  to  be  steering  it  anymore,  much  less  to  pre- 
dict the  time  of  its  conclusion. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly 
depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it 
is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all. 
With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to 
it  is  ventured. 

That  impersonal  last  sentence,  with  its  dangling  prepositional 
phrase,  reflects  the  nonassertiveness  that  Lincoln  wanted  to 
recommend  at  this  point.  To  show  that  predictions  were 
worthless,  he  pointed  out  how  little  the  war's  development 
had  been,  or  could  have  been,  predicted. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war,  the  magnitude,  or  the 
duration,  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easi- 
er triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

With  the  end  in  sight,  Lincoln  did  not  voice  the  expectable, 
even  forgivable,  emotion  that  most  leaders  would  in  such  a 
situation— a  declaration  that  the  rightful  cause  had  triumphed, 
as  it  must.  "The  prayers  of  both  [sides]  could  not  be  answered; 
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that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His 
own  purposes."  To  Lincoln,  as  he  looked  back,  even  his  First 
Inaugural  seemed  to  have  been  an  exercise  in  futility. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil-war. 
All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugeral 
[sic]  address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted 
altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive;  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the  war  came. 

Events  were  beyond  anyone's  control.  War  came  of  itself,  the 
personified  process  overriding  personal  agents. 

What  was  going  on  here?  His  audience  had  a  right  to  think 
Lincoln  disingenuous  when  he  said  there  were  no  thorny  pol- 
icy problems  to  be  addressed  now,  as  there  had  been  in  the  First 
Inaugural.  His  words  sound  almost  eerily  "above  it  all."  As 
the  historian  David  Donald  says,  "It  was  a  remarkably  imper- 
sonal address.  After  the  opening  paragraph,  Lincoln  did  not 
use  the  first-person-singular  pronoun,  nor  did  he  refer  to  any- 
thing he  had  said  or  done  during  the  previous  four  years." 
Lincoln  was  hardly  the  one  to  say  that  no  great  issues  were  re- 
solved by  the  war,  or  that  high  ideals  should  not  be  used  for 
guidance  in  the  waging  of  peace.  His  Gettysburg  Address 
had  been  sweeping  in  its  claims — that  the  war  would  demon- 
strate whether  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  would  determine 
whether  popular  government  could  long  endure.  Now  he  was 
expressing  an  agnosticism  about  human  purpose  in  general, 
and  a  submission  to  inscrutable  providence.  This  resigned 
mood  seems  inappropriate  for  bracing  people  to  the  task  of  re- 
building a  nation — a  nation  bloodily  wrenched  from  all  nor- 
mal politics  and  facing  problems  without  precedent. 

"PRACTICAL  RELATIONS" 

BUT  it  was  precisely  because  he  saw  the  staggering 
size  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  addressed  that  he 
was  setting  a  mood  of  pragmatic  accommodation  to 
each  challenge  as  it  came  up.  Doctrinaire  approaches,  he  was 
sure,  would  lead  to  fighting  the  war  over  again  in  peacetime — 
which  is  what  happened  during  Reconstruction  under  Andrew 
Johnson.  Some  people  argued  that  the  South  had  committed 
treason,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  and  should  be  treated 
like  any  conquered  nation.  Others  felt  that  the  southern  states 
were  never  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  their  citizens'  rights 
should  be  respected  even  as  criminal  acts  were  punished  (main- 
ly by  the  defeat  itself)-  Though  Lincoln  believed  that  the  states 
had  not  seceded  because  legally  they  could  not,  he  did  not 
want  to  let  the  discussion  reach  for  grand  theories  or  ultimate 
principles,  since  that  would  make  the  problems  of  living  to- 
gether again  irresolvable.  The  Second  Inaugural  was  meant, 


with  great  daring,  to  spell  out  a  principle  of  not  acting  on 
principle.  In  the  nation's  murky  situation  all  principles — ex- 
cept this  one  of  forgoing  principle — were  compromised.  He 
was  giving  a  basis  for  the  pragmatic  position  he  had  taken  in 
the  Proclamation  of  Amnesty,  which  was  deliberately  short- 
sighted, looking  only  a  step  at  a  time  down  the  long,  hard  road 
ahead.  He  defended  that  proclamation  again  in  the  last  speech 
he  gave,  a  month  after  the  Second  Inaugural.  Speaking  from  a 
White  House  window  to  a  crowd  celebrating  the  war's  end, 
he  read  carefully  written  words. 

I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject  [Reconstruction], 
supposed  to  be  an  able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses 
regret  that  my  mind  has  not  seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed 
on  the  question  whether  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  in 
the  Union  or  out  of  it.  It  would  perhaps,  add  astonishment 
to  his  regret,  were  he  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  pro- 
fessed Union  men  endeavoring  to  make  that  question,  I 
have  purposely  forborne  any  public  expression  upon  it.  As 
[it]  appears  to  me  that  question  has  not  been,  nor  yet  is,  a 
practically  material  one,  and  that  any  discussion  of  it,  while 
it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  effect 
other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our  friends.  As 
yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  become,  that  question  is  bad, 
as  the  basis  for  controversy,  and  good  for  nothing  at  all — 
a  merely  pernicious  abstraction. 

To  steer  around  theoretical  claims  that  would  carry  people 
too  far  in  one  or  another  direction,  Lincoln  chose  a  resolutely 
nontheoretical  statement  of  Reconstruction's  goal — to  restore 
the  "proper  practical  relations"  between  the  states.  That  phrase 
is  emphatically  repeated  five  times  in  his  final  speech.  If  restor- 
ing practical  relations  be  accepted  as  the  immediate  goal,  then 

I  believe  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact,  easier,  to  do  this, 
without  deciding,  or  even  considering,  whether  these  states 
have  even  been  out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  them- 
selves safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether 
they  had  ever  been  abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts 
necessary  to  restoring  the  proper  practical  relations  between 
these  States  and  the  Union;  and  each  forever  after,  innocent- 
ly indulge  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  doing  the  acts,  he 
brought  the  States  from  without,  into  the  Union,  or  only  gave 
them  proper  assistance,  they  never  having  been  out  of  it. 

The  key  theme  in  Lincoln's  discussions  of  Reconstruction 
was  flexibility.  Over  and  over  he  stressed  that  his  Proclama- 
tion of  Amnesty  was  just  one  plan  to  be  tried  as  a  practical  ex- 
periment, to  be  altered  or  abandoned  as  better  arrangements, 
became  possible.  This  was  a  first  attempt  to  reintegrate  the 
parts  of  the  South  reclaimed  by  force.  "But,  as  bad  promises 
are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall  treat  this  as  a  bad  promise, 
and  break  it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced  that  keeping  it  is 
adverse  to  the  public  interest."  Those  who  have  claimed  that 
Andrew  Johnson  simply  carried  out  Lincoln's  plan  for  Recon- 
struction miss  the  main  point  of  Lincoln's  plan — its  flexibility, 
which  Johnson's  plan  lacked. 
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Tke  Desert 
Tkat  Glistened 
Witk  Water. 

Southeastern  New  Mexico  is 
home  to  mesquite  and  chaparral, 
mesas  and  horizons  that  shimmer 
0^  lit     with  heat.  For  animals 


^^M^^  °f  tnis  parched  land, 


survival  comes  with 
water.  So  people  who  work 
nearby  helped  design  and  build 
a  system  of  dozens  of  unique 
watering  units  that  gather,  store 
and  distribute  water  to  bobcats, 
antelopes,  hawks  and  more. 
Quenching  nature's  thirst  and 
giving  it  a  chance  to  survive. 

Chevron 
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GOD'S  HAND 

THE  problem  with  compromise  on  this  scale  is  that  it 
seems  morally  neutral,  open  even  to  injustices  if  they 
work.  Answering  that  objection  was  the  task  Lincoln 
set  himself  in  the  Second  Inaugural.  Everything  said  there 
was  meant  to  prove  that  pragmatism  was,  in  this  situation,  not 
only  moral  but  pious.  Men  could  not  pretend  to  have  God's 
adjudicating  powers.  People  had  acted  for  mixed  motives  on 
all  sides  of  the  civil  conflict  just  past.  The  perfectly  calibrated 
punishment  or  reward  for  each  leader,  each  soldier,  each  state, 
could  not  be  incorporated  into  a  single  political  disposition  of 
the  problems.  As  he  put  it  on  April  11, 

And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each  state;  and  such 
important  and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the  same  state;  and, 
withal,  so  new  and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case,  that  no 
exclusive,  and  inflexible  plan  can  safely  be  prescribed  as  to 
details  and  colatterals  [sic].  Such  [an]  exclusive,  and  inflex- 
ible plan,  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement. 

Abstract  principle  can  lead  to  the  attitude  Fiat  iustitia,  mat 
coelum — "Justice  be  done,  though  it  bring  down  the  cosmos." 
Lincoln  had  learned  to  have  a  modest  view  of  his  ability  to 
know  what  ultimate  justice  was,  and  to  hesitate  before  bring- 
ing down  the  whole  nation  in  its  pursuit.  He  asked  others  to 
recognize  in  the  intractability  of  events  the  disposing  hand  of 
a  God  with  darker,  more  compelling  purposes  than  any  man 
or  group  of  men  could  foresee. 

This  lesson,  learned  from  the  war,  he  meant  to  apply  to 
the  equally  intractable  problems  of  the  peace.  In  fact,  the 
whole  Second  Inaugural  was  already  present,  in  germ,  in  his 
letter  of  April  4,  1864,  to  Albert  G.  Hodges,  a  newspaper  ed- 
itor in  Kentucky. 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly 
that  events  have  controlled  me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three 
years  struggle  the  nation's  condition  is  not  what  either  par- 
ty, or  any  man  devised,  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it. 
Whither  it  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North 
as  well  as  you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complic- 
ity in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein  new 
cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God. 

These  were  reflections  very  important  to  him.  At  the  Sanitary 
Fair  (an  early  form  of  Red  Cross  activity),  in  Baltimore,  on 
April  18,  1864,  he  said. 

When  the  war  began,  three  years  ago,  neither  party,  nor  any 
man,  expected  it  would  last  till  now.  Each  looked  for  the  end, 
in  some  way,  long  ere  to-day.  Neither  did  any  anticipate  that 
domestic  slavery  would  be  much  affected  by  the  war.  But 
here  we  are;  the  war  has  not  ended,  and  slavery  has  been 
much  affected — how  much  needs  not  now  to  be  recounted. 
So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes. 


To  the  Quaker  Eliza  Gurney  he  wrote,  on  September  4,  1864, 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail, 
though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurately  perceive 
them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination  of  this 
terrible  war  long  before  this;  but  God  knows  best,  and  has 
ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and 
our  own  error  therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly 
in  the  best  light  He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still 
conduces  to  the  great  ends  He  ordains.  Surely  He  intends 
some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty  convulsion,  which 
no  mortal  could  make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 

Along  with  the  agnosticism  about  God's  purposes  in  ad- 
vance goes  the  recognition  of  some,  at  least,  of  God's  plan, 
as  seen  in  retrospect — such  as  the  train  of  necessities  leading 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  (the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was 
in  process  as  he  delivered  the  Second  Inaugural).  He  did  not 
begin  the  war  with  abolition  as  a  goal.  It  was  necessary  for 
military  purposes  by  the  time  of  his  limited  and  conditional 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  then  in  the  opportunity  given 
Congress  for  initiating  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  force 
that  led  him  was,  he  came  to  believe,  divine.  As  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  when  she  asked  for  an  immediate  eman- 
cipation of  all  slave  children  in  the  spring  of  1864,  "I  have  not 
the  power  to  grant  all  they  ask,  I  trust  they  will  remember  that 
God  has,  and  that,  as  it  seems,  He  wills  to  do  it."  So  flexibili- 
ty about  Reconstruction  should  not  deny  the  divine  purpose 
of  eliminating  slavery  (whatever  practical  steps  might  be 
called  for  in  that  elimination).  Lincoln  put  this  matter  more 
starkly  and  vividly  in  the  Second  Inaugural  by  invoking  the 
lex  talionis  ("an  eye  for  an  eye"). 

"EVERY  DROP  OF  RLOOD" 

PEOPLE  who  stress  only  Lincoln's  final  words  about 
charity  for  all,  about  the  healing  of  wounds,  may  think 
that  Lincoln  was  calling  for  a  fairly  indiscriminate  for- 
giveness toward  the  South,  especially  since  he  referred  to  the 
North's  share  in  the  guilt  for  slavery.  But  the  appeal  to  "Gospel 
forgiveness"  is  preceded  by  a  submission  to  "Torah  judgment" 
and  divine  wrath — an  odd  vehicle  for  a  message  of  forgiveness. 
How  seriously  Lincoln  took  the  lex  talionis  principle  of  punish- 
ment comes  out  in  his  Order  of  Retaliation,  from  July  of  1863. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United 
States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  \ 
should  be  executed;  and  for  every  one  enslaved  by  the  ene- 
my or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at 
hard  labor  on  the  public  works  and  continued  at  such  labor 
until  the  other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment 
due  to  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Corpse  for  corpse  would  be  the  rule,  and  slave  for  slave.  In  the 
Second  Inaugural,  Lincoln  imagined  God  performing  the  kind 
of  harsh  wartime  act  that  he  was  driven  to.  Blood  for  blood  is 
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rendered  in  strict  accountant's  language:  the  verb  "sunk" 
comes  from  the  scheduling  of  sinking  debts. 

Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  [war]  continue,  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bond-man's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  [it]  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether." 

If  anyone  thought  that  Lincoln's  principle  of  compromise 
must  lead  to  moral  relativism,  this  came  as  a  strict  reminder 


that  justice  must  be  done  even  in  the  partial  and  fumbling  ways 
available  to  mankind.  Otherwise  divine  punishment  would  be 
duly  exacted. 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL 

O  one  can  pretend  to  know  what  Reconstruction  would 
m  have  been  like  if  Lincoln  had  lived,  since  he  did  not 
J.  M  know  himself,  and  he  was  open  to  experiment,  reversal, 
and  practical  maneuvering.  But  the  whole  process  would  have 
been  conducted  in  light  of  the  Second  Inaugural's  recognition 
that  slavery  was  the  great  national  sin — a  view  that  Andrew 
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This  is  not  bad — 

ambling  along  44th  Street 

with  Sonny  Rollins  for  company, 

his  music  flowing  through  the  soft  calipers 

of  these  earphones, 

as  if  he  were  right  beside  me 

on  this  clear  day  in  March, 

the  pavement  sparkling  with  sunlight, 

pigeons  fluttering  off  the  curb, 

nodding  over  a  profusion  of  bread  crumbs. 


This  music  is  loud  yet  so  confidential. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  even  more 

like  the  center  of  the  universe 

than  usual  as  I  walk  along  to  a  rapid 

little  version  of  "The  Way  You  Look  Tonight," 

and  all  I  can  say  to  my  fellow  pedestrians, 
to  the  woman  in  the  white  sweater, 
the  man  in  the  tan  raincoat  and  the  heavy  glasses, 
who  mistake  themselves  for  the  center  of  the  universe- 
all  I  can  say  is  watch  your  step. 


In  fact,  I  would  say 
my  delight  at  being  suffused 
with  phrases  from  his  saxophone — 
some  like  honey,  some  like  vinegar- 
is  surpassed  only  by  my  gratitude 


because  the  five  of  us,  instruments  and  all, 

are  about  to  angle  over 

to  the  south  side  of  the  street 

and  then,  in  our  own  tightly  knit  way, 

turn  the  corner  at  Sixth  Avenue. 


to  Tommy  Potter  for  taking  the  time 
to  join  us  on  this  breezy  afternoon 
with  his  most  unwieldy  bass 
and  to  the  esteemed  Arthur  Taylor 
who  is  somehow  managing  to  navigate 

this  crowd  with  his  cumbersome  drums. 
And  I  bow  deeply  to  Thelonious  Monk 
for  figuring  out  a  way 
to  motorize — or  whatever — his  huge  piano 
so  he  could  be  with  us  today. 


And  if  any  of  you  are  curious 
about  where  this  aggregation, 
this  whole  battery-powered  crew, 
is  headed,  let  us  just  say 
that  the  real  center  of  the  universe, 

the  only  true  point  of  view, 

is  full  of  hope  that  he, 

the  hub  of  the  cosmos 

with  his  hair  blown  sideways, 

will  eventually  make  it  all  the  way  downtown. 

—  BILLY  COLLINS 
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Johnson  did  not  share.  Paying  the  cost  of  slavery  was  not  some- 
thing that  would  end  with  the  war.  It  would  be  paid  in  the  agony 
of  defeated  men  deprived  of  the  slave  labor  on  which  their 
prosperity  depended.  It  would  be  paid  in  the  effort  to  defend 
the  freed  blacks  from  white  hostility  and  persecution.  Lincoln 
asked  for  charity,  but  he  knew  that  the  healing  of  the  nation's 
wounds  would  be  a  complex  and  demanding  process,  and  no 
one  could  be  smug  about  it.  All  sides  would  have  to  question 
their  own  moral  credentials.  They  could  not  get  an  easy  and 
overall  answer  to  particular  problems  by  saying  that  traitors  de- 
served whatever  they  got,  or  that  southerners,  as  erring  citizens, 
should  simply  resume  their  former  political  status.  If  God's 
purposes  were  to  be  discerned,  they  would  not  be  manifest  at 
the  outset,  any  more  than  they  had  been  when  the  war  began. 
They  would  have  to  be  read,  slowly  and  patiently,  in  the  moral 
complexities  of  a  developing  situation. 

It  was  a  very  delicate  task  that  Lincoln  had  assigned  him- 
self in  this  speech.  He  performed  something  like  the  som- 
ersault of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  There  he  had  said  that  his 
audience  must  not  dedicate  but  be  dedicated.  Here  he  said  that 
his  audience  must  not  judge  but  be  judged.  This  entailed  a 
very  subtle  appeal  to  the  national  psyche  (which  may  be  why 


he  thought  this  speech  perhaps  superior  to  the  earlier  one). 
Americans  must  be  judged  in  a  comprehensive  judgment 
binding  on  all — God's  judgment  on  slavery,  which  was  to  be 
worked  out  of  the  system  with  pains  still  counted  in  the  na- 
tion's "sinking  debt"  of  guilt.  There  was  no  "easy  grace"  of 
all-round  good  will  in  the  message.  The  speech  was  flexible, 
but  it  was  flexible  steel. 

When  we  see  what  objects  Lincoln  had  in  mind  for  this 
speech,  we  recognize  how  skillfully  he  orchestrated  his  ef- 
fects, moving  to  the  goal  of  a  moral  flexibility — with  empha- 
sis on  morality — to  counter  the  suspicion  that  pragmatism 
meant  the  nation  would  settle  for  anything  workable.  The 
speech's  first  paragraph  refuses  to  go  into  a  basic  discussion  of 
the  sort  Lincoln  had  circumvented  with  his  Proclamation  of 
Amnesty.  The  second  paragraph  shows  the  futility  of  prior 
dogmatism  with  regard  to  the  war.  This  is  a  beautifully  round- 
ed paragraph,  its  very  symmetry  showing  the  lack  of  effective 
action.  It  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  agreed-on  goal  of 
avoiding  war,  and  ends  with  four  dread  monosyllables  that 
mark  that  goal  as  unattainable:  "And  the  war  came." 

Between  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  paragraph  Lin- 
coln stated  again  what  all  dreaded,  all  sought  to  avert — only  to 


describe  how  the  two  sides  (while  still  holding  that  their  acts 
should  be  "without  war  .  .  .  without  war")  diverged.  The 
penultimate  sentence  recurs  to  the  shared  starting  point  {both 
still  deprecated  war),  to  show  how  even  the  limited  agreement 
of  the  preceding  sentence  crumbled,  one  side  making  and  the 
other  accepting  war.  The  effect  of  the  passage  is  almost  com- 
ic, a  comedy  of  errors  whose  scurrying  urgency  undoes  itself. 
Lincoln  looked  down  from  a  great  height  on  antlike  efforts, 
establishing  what  the  whole  sequence  might  look  like  from 
God's  vantage  point,  to  which  he  had  climbed  by  the  end  of 
the  speech.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  does  the  comedy 
of  errors  yield  to  tragedy  in  the  lapidary  last  sentence.  (I  un- 
derline twice  the  shared  hopes  and  once  the  diverging  actions, 
to  show  how  neatly  they  are  balanced  in  this  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  disorder.) 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil-war. 
All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugeral 
address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 

Both  parties  deprecated  war; 
but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation 
survive;  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it 
perish.  And  the  war  came. 

Having  established  that  the 
war  defeated  all  expectation, 
Lincoln  mentioned  the  most  un- 
expected turn  of  events — the 
drastic  change  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  Admittedly,  "All 
knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war" 
(emphasis  added).  But  as  the  war  ground  on,  the  effect  on 
slavery  became  its  most  far-reaching  social  result.  Here  Lin- 
coln reversed  the  order  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  which 
he  had  moved  from  what  all  agreed  on  to  what  sundered  them 
from  one  another.  Here  he  began  with  the  two  sides'  diver- 
gence ("to  . . .  extend  this  interest"  on  the  one  side;  "to  restrict 
the  territorial  enlargement"  on  the  other)  and  moved  to  the 
shared  bafflement  of  hopes.  This  is  a  union  of  the  two  sides 
different  from  the  first  one — different  from  the  shared  hope  of 
avoiding  war  by  action.  Activity  divided  men.  The  passivity 
of  suffering  would  rejoin  them. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war,  the  magnitude,  or  the  du- 
ration, which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before 
[according  to  the  progress  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment], 
the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  tri- 
umph, and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  sides  felt  that  their  basic  values  would  not  be  disturbed, 
because  both  had  come  to  terms  with  slavery — as  either  unre- 
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stricted  or  merely  restricted— and  thought  that  God  had  no 
stake  in  the  matter. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and 
each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  .  .  .  The  prayers 
of  both  could  not  be  answered;  that  of  neither  has  been 
answered  fully. 

'AMERICAN  SLAVERY" 

BETWEEN  these  two  sentences  of  shared  frustration 
Lincoln  introduced  a  note  of  partial  divergence.  It  is 
odd  that  people  could  think  God  wanted  some  people 
to  steal  the  labor  of  others — but  he  drew  back  from  a  total  sep- 
aration from  the  other  side  even  here:  "But  let  us  judge  not  that 
we  be  not  judged."  He  put  the  same  thought,  before  deepening 
it,  by  quoting  the  gospel  of  Matthew  (18:7)— evil  must,  in 
God's  mysterious  providence,  come  into  the  world,  but  "woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh."  Here  the  guilt  of 
the  South  is  clear,  but  Lincoln's  next  sentence  shows  that  the 
guilt  is  for  American  slavery.  Both  North  and  South  counte- 
nanced it — in  the  Constitution,  in  the  limited  goal  of  restricting 
rather  than  eliminating  such  an  injustice.  This  sentence  is  the 
first  of  three  long  ones  that  give  his  conclusion  monumental 
scale,  even  in  the  short  temporal  space  of  this  address.  By  its 
scale  and  weight,  by  an  easy  pace  of  magisterial  utterance,  it 
comes  to  us  like  a  judgment  handed  down  on  the  whole  course 
of  American  history.  The  structure  is  marked  out  by  gram- 
matical parallels  (which/but  which  and  to  both/to  those). 

If  we  shall  suppose 

that  American  Slavery  is  one  of  those  offences 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God, 

must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed 
time, 

He  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  He  gives 

to  both  North  and  South, 
this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due 

to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came, 
shall  we  discern  therein 

any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  Living  God 
always  ascribe  to  Him? 

This  whole  sentence  is  a  meditation  on  the  text  of  Mat- 
thew— and  the  next  long  sentence  will  climb  to  an  almost  ec- 
static citation  of  the  Psalmist  (19:9):  "The  judgments  of  the 
Lord,  are  true  and  righteous  altogether."  This  is  the  same 
Psalm  that  Lincoln  alluded  to  in  his  letter  to  the  Quaker  Mrs. 
Gurney  ("The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,"  19:7),  showing 
its  deep  connection,  for  him,  with  this  line  of  thought.  Be- 
tween Matthew  above  and  the  Psalmist  below,  Lincoln  gave 
to  his  thought  the  sanction  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
both  of  them  speaking  here  with  minatory,  not  exculpatory, 


finality.  But  between  these  two  great  sentences  he  interjected 
a  brief  prayer,  one  marked  by  a  modest  recognition  that 
what  was  prayed  for  might  not  correspond  to  God's  will — 
a  note  that  marks  this  prayer  off  from  the  empty  certitudes 
of  the  earlier  prayers  (by  which  both  sides  prayed  to  the 
same  God). 

Fondly  do  we  hope — 

fervently  do  we  pray — 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 

may  speedily  pass  away. 

Resignation  to  God's  supervening  will  fills  the  next  sentence, 
whose  connections  are  made  with  tight  internal  parallels,  as 
if  riveting  the  judgment  inexorably  into  place:  until  all/until 
every  .  .  .  piled  by /drawn  with /drawn  with  .  .  .  shall  be 
sunk  /shall  be  paid  .  .  .  as  was  said  I  so  still  it  must  be  said. 

Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue, 
until  all  the  wealth 

piled  by  the  bond-man's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash, 

shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  he  said 

"the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether." 

The  symmetries  of  retributive  justice  could  not  be  better 
imaged  than  in  this  sentence's  careful  balancing  of  payments 
due.  The  war  was  winding  down;  but  Lincoln  summoned  no 
giddy  feelings  of  victory.  A  chastened  sense  of  man's  limits 
was  the  only  proper  attitude  to  bring  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
nation,  looking  to  God  for  guidance  but  not  aspiring  to  replace 
him  as  the  arbiter  of  national  fate. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  called  people  to  be  dedicated  to 
"the  great  task  remaining  before  us."  The  last  sentence  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  supplied  the  moral  music,  as  it  were,  with 
which  the  nation  must  "finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

With  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right, 

as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on 

to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just,  and  a  lasting  peace, 
among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations. 
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Long  as  this  sentence  is,  it  is  simple  in  structure,  gliding  down 
from  the  heights  of  the  preceding  period.  Instead  of  the  com- 
plex interconnections  of  the  other  long  sentences,  which  have 
an  internal  dialectic,  this  one  begins  with  simple  anaphora  in 
the  three  opening  phrases  (with/ with/with),  and  then  lines  up 
four  infinitives  (to  finish/ to  bind/ to  care  I to  do),  the  last  one 
expanded  into  a  coda.  The  tone  is  supplicating,  like  the  sigh- 
ing replications  of  a  litany. 

W HAT  WE  LOST 

WHEN  he  had  finished  the  speech,  to  somewhat  puz- 
zled cheers  and  applause,  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of 
office.  There  was  a  solemnity  here  that  had  been 
lacking  in  the  slobbery  performance  of  Johnson's  oath.  The 
day's  storm  had  yielded  to  dramatic  meteorological  effects 
during  the  speech.  A  peephole  in  the  dark  clouds  let  some 
see  a  bright  star  in  midday.  Sun  slanted  through  the  lattice  of 
clouds  with  spotlighting  effects.  Whitman  saw  a  "curious 
little  white  cloud  .  .  .  like  a  hovering  bird,  right  over  him." 
Despite  this  breaking  of  the  storm,  Lincoln  seemed  "very 
much  worn  and  tired"  when  Whitman  saw  his  carriage  re- 
turning, with  only  Lincoln  and  his  ten-year-old  son  sitting  in 
it.  Later  that  evening,  at  the  White  House  reception,  Whit- 
man noticed  the  same  sad  weariness  in  the  expression  of  the 
President  (which  inhibited  Whitman  from  going  up  to  shake 
his  hand). 

Lincoln  no  doubt  wondered  how  many,  if  any,  understood 
the  profound  message  he  had  crafted.  The  response  of  the 
crowd  was  proper,  but  the  religious  tone  of  the  speech  hardly 
called  for  jubilance.  His  tone  puzzled  the  reporter  from  the 
New  York  Herald  (Lincoln's  grudging  ally). 

It  was  not  strictly  an  inaugural  address.  ...  It  was  more  like 
a  valedictory.  .  .  .  Negroes  ejaculated  "bress  de  Lord"  in  a 
low  murmur  at  the  end  of  almost  every  sentence.  Beyond 
this  there  was  no  cheering  of  any  consequence.  Even  the 
soldiers  did  not  hurrah  much. 

The  Herald  deplored  the  lack  of  specifics  about  peace  terms 
and  urgent  problems.  Harsher  critics  found,  in  the  speech's 
paradoxes  and  subtlety,  mere  incoherence. 

Lincoln  expected  some  to  dislike  the  address,  not  because 
they  did  not  understand  it  but  because  they  understood  it  too 
well.  In  the  letter  to  Thurlow  Weed  in  which  he  called  it  as 
good  as  anything  he  had  written,  he  continued, 

I  believe  it  is  not  immediately  popular.  Men  are  not  flat- 
tered by  being  shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
purpose  between  the  Almighty  and  them.  To  deny  it,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God  governing 
the  world.  It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told; 
and  as  whatever  of  humiliation  there  is  in  it,  falls  most 
directly  on  myself,  I  thought  others  might  afford  [an  oc- 
casion?] for  me  to  tell  it. 


Before  Inauguration  Day  was  over,  Lincoln  was  cheered  by 
the  realization  that  one  man  at  least  had  understood  his 
message.  But  that  comfort  was  almost  denied  him,  when 
guards  at  the  White  House  tried  first  to  turn  Frederick  Doug- 
lass away  from  the  reception,  and  then  to  conduct  him  rapidly 
through  before  he  could  see  the  President.  But  Douglass 
caught  the  attention  of  another  guest,  and  the  guards  let  him 
alone.  He  went  to  the  East  Room,  where  Lincoln  was  receiv- 
ing the  guests. 

Recognizing  me,  even  before  I  reached  him,  he  exclaimed, 
so  that  all  around  could  hear  him,  "Here  comes  my  friend 
Douglass."  Taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  I  saw  you  in  the  crowd  to-day,  listening  to  my 
inaugural  address;  how  did  you  like  it?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln, I  must  not  detain  you  with  my  poor  opinion,  when 
there  are  thousands  waiting  to  shake  hands  with  you."  "No, 
no,"  he  said,  "you  must  stop  a  little,  Douglass;  there  is  no 
man  in  the  country  whose  opinion  I  value  more  than  yours. 
I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  it?"  I  replied,  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln, that  was  a  sacred  effort."  "I  am  glad  you  liked  it!"  he 
said;  and  I  passed  on,  feeling  that  any  man,  however  distin- 
guished, might  well  regard  himself  honored  by  such  ex- 
pressions, from  such  a  man. 

Douglass  obviously  did  not  see  moral  relativism  or  unprin- 
cipled pragmatism  in  the  address.  It  laid  the  basis  for  a  contin- 
uing exposition  of  the  national  purpose,  an  exposition  inter- 
rupted by  the  assassin's  bullet.  That  was,  among  other  things, 
a  blow  to  American  literature.  Lincoln  had  been  growing  as  a 
writer  and  deepening  as  a  thinker  under  the  pressure  of  the 
war,  which  made  him  weight  every  word  with  the  fateful 
events  impending  on  it.  He  was  at  the  peak  of  his  creativity 
when  he  wrote  the  Second  Inaugural  Address,  fired  in  the  cru- 
cible of  his  and  the  nation's  ordeal. 

But  tragedy  was  shadowing  things  more  important  than 
our  literary  annals.  The  loss  of  Lincoln  would  scar  our  poli- 
tics for  decades.  The  sad  pendant  to  the  scene  of  Douglass's 
Inauguration  Day  meeting  with  Lincoln  is  the  very  next  ap- 
pearance Douglass  made  at  the  White  House,  as  part  of  a  black 
delegation  that  protested  Johnson's  opposition  to  suffrage  for 
blacks  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Johnson  lectured  the  vis- 
itors on  blacks'  oppression  of  poor  whites  (whom  Johnson 
considered  his  people).  After  Douglass  left,  Johnson  explod- 
ed before  his  private  secretary,  who  passed  on  his  reaction 
to  a  sympathetic  reporter.  Johnson  said,  "Those  damned  sons 
of  bitches  thought  they  had  me  in  a  trap.  I  know  that  damned 
Douglass;  he's  just  like  any  nigger,  and  he  would  sooner  cut 
a  white  man's  throat  than  not."  It  is  clear  that  Lincoln's  in- 
augural address  did  not  reach  the  befuddled  Vice  President 
who  sat  behind  him  as  he  delivered  it,  though  he  was  the  man 
who  most  needed  its  message.  The  executive  mansion  was  a 
darker  place  in  every  way  when  Lincoln  was  removed  from 
it,  and  from  us.  The  Second  Inaugural  is  the  towering  mea- 
sure of  our  loss.  <SE> 
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The  Radicalism  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 


The  scene  at  Gettysburg  on  November  19, 1863. 
President  Lincoln,  hatless,  is  just  visible  near  the 
center  of  the  crowd. 

(CORBIS) 

Until  just  two  or  three  generations  ago,  elementary  school  students  were 
required  to  act  out  the  time-honored,  inane  ritual  of  learning  to  recite  by  heart 
important  political  speeches  from  American  history.  The  easiest  assignment 
was  always  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  Only  271  words  long,  it 
was,  simply  put,  an  easy  speech  to  remember.  But  its  concision  belied  its 
deep,  layered  content. 

Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettysburg,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  military 
cemetery  there  142  years  ago  today,  just  months  after  the  great  battle  of  July 
1863,  lasted  only  three  minutes.  In  that  short  space  of  time,  the  President 
accomplished  something  of  far  more  lasting  significance  than  did  Edward 
Everett,  the  highly  respected  former  senator  from  Massachusetts  who  gave  the 
day's  two-hour-long  keynote  address.  Lincoln  used  his  speech  to  redefine  the 
Union's  aims  in  the  Civil  War  and  to  offer  a  radical  interpretation  of  U.S.  history 
that  placed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  rather  than  the  Constitution,  at 
the  heart  of  America's  civic  life. 

In  his  opening  line,  "Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  Lincoln  dated  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  to  1776,  not  1787.  To  anyone  who's  ever  seen  an  Independence 
Day  used-car  commercial,  this  seems  like  a  pretty  uncontroversial  claim.  But  in 
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the  context  of  the  Civil  War  era,  it  was  freighted  with  terrific  meaning. 

For  two  decades,  anti-slavery  radicals  had  publicly  venerated  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  scorned  the  Constitution — with  its  three-fifths-of-a-man 
compromise  (slaveholders  got  three  fifths  of  a  vote  for  every  slave  they  owned) 
and  recognition  of  the  international  slave  trade — as  a  sordid,  morally  tainted 
document  that  betrayed  the  democratic  inheritance  of  1776.  Frederick 
Douglass  and  other  Northern  black  statesmen  called  on  Americans  to  unleash 
the  "great  doctrines"  of  human  equality  from  the  "narrow  bounds  of  races  or 
nations,"  while  his  fellow  abolitionists  re-christened  Pennsylvania's  Old  State 
House  Bell  the  Liberty  Bell,  claimed  it  as  their  symbol,  and  turned  a  once- 
obscure  historical  relic  into  a  national  icon. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Southerners  and  their  Northern  defenders,  as  well  as 
a  good  many  conservative  Whigs  who  assailed  both  secession  and 
abolitionism,  revered  the  Constitution.  They  admired  it  for  its  hard-headed 
genius  at  compromise.  In  1860,  when  pro-compromise  conservatives  rallied 
behind  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett  as  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  of  the  "Constitutional  Union"  ticket,  they  made  very  clear  where 
they  stood. 

To  be  sure,  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  1860s  also  tried  to  fasten  their  cause 
to  the  legacy  of  1776,  claiming  that  their  right  to  own  fellow  humans  was  an 
essential  liberty,  but  in  essence  this  was  a  rearguard  action.  By  and  by, 
throughout  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  trans-Atlantic  world  had  come  to 
view  slavery  as  a  violation  of  natural  rights.  To  invoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  document  grounded  solidly  in  the  idea  of 
natural  rights,  was  to  tread  in  rough  waters.  Southerners  were  always  on  safer 
ground  when  they  pointed  to  their  constitutional  protections.  And  they  knew  it. 

Lincoln  delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address  less  than  a  year  after  issuing  the 
Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  signaled  his  intent  to  liberate  all 
slaves  behind  enemy  lines  on  New  Year's  Day,  1863.  Although  critics  have 
rightly  pointed  out  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  didn't  free  a  single 
slave,  as  it  exempted  loyal  slave  states  and  captured  Confederate  territory 
from  its  provisions,  the  document  nevertheless  changed  the  stakes  of  the  war. 

Before  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  Confederate  states  could  have  surrendered 
and  reentered  the  Union  with  their  slave  property  intact:  at  worst  they  would 
have  suffered  limitations  on  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  Western  territories. 
After  the  fall  of  1863,  though,  military  defeat  was  tantamount  to  abolition. 

Lincoln  went  to  great  pains  in  his  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
define  abolition  as  a  constitutionally  protected  war  measure.  He  couched  his 
presidential  order  in  sterile  and  legalistic  terms,  to  avoid  alarming  border-state 
loyalists  who  might  accept  emancipation  as  a  necessary  military  move  but  not 
as  an  outright  call  for  black  equality. 

At  Gettysburg,  however,  he  said  otherwise.  Invoking  the  memory  of  the  fallen 
Union  soldiers,  he  called  on  Americans  to  "highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  He  called,  in  other  words,  for  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  1776. 

After  this,  it  was  clear  that  the  Constitution  would  have  to  fall  in  line  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Which  is  exactly  what  happened  over  the  next 
seven  years,  with  passage  and  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  through  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  banning  slavery,  requiring  equal  representation,  and  disallowing 
disenfranchising  voters  because  of  race. 

Generations  of  captive  students  once  memorized  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  just  as  their  grandparents  once  learned  Daniel  Webster's  reply  to 
Robert  Hayne  ("Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable!") 
and  Webster's  "Seventh  of  March"  speech  ("I  wish  to  speak  to-day,  not  as  a 
Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as  an  American  ..."),  without 
really  understanding  what  these  lectures  meant. 

Of  the  three,  Lincoln's  speech  is  not  only  the  easiest  to  memorize  but  also  the 
most  important  to  grasp.  It  has  been  142  years  since  the  President  delivered 
his  remarks  at  Gettysburg,  but  his  ideas  continue  to  resonate. 

— Joshua  Zeitz  is  a  contributing  editor  of  American  Heritage  magazine  and 
the  author  of  Flapper:  A  Madcap  Story  of  Sex,  Style,  Celebrity,  and  the 
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Understanding  Lincoln's  Genius  with  Words 

By  Christine  Gibson 


On  November  26,  1863,  the  Centralia,  Illinois  Sentinel 
reported  on  a  speech  President  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
made  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery  the  previous  week.  According  to  the  paper, 
Lincoln's  address  began:  "Ninety  years  ago  our  fathers 
formed  a  Government  consecrated  to  freedom." 

Sound  familiar?  Not  really?  Yes,  the  Sentinel  got  the 
words  wrong,  but  at  least  it  made  space  for  Lincoln's 
speech;  most  papers  didn't.  The  Gettysburg  Address  was 
largely  ignored  in  1863.  But  the  next  140  years  would  turn 
it,  along  with  the  rest  of  Lincoln's  writing,  into  American 
gospel.  In  two  new  books  out  this  week  (Sunday  is  the 
143rd  anniversary  of  the  Gettysburg  Address),  eminent 
Lincoln  scholars  take  a  closer  look  at  Lincoln's  words  and 
their  enduring  power. 


Two  new  books  explore  a  President's  greatness  as 
communicator  in  chief. 


When  Lincoln  entered  office,  no  one  expected  the  lightly 
educated  farm  boy  to  craft  phrases  that  would  resonate  for 
centuries.  But  in  Lincoln's  Sword:  The  Presidency  and  the  Power  of  Words  (Knopf,  352  pages,  $26.95),  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  Lincoln's  speeches  and  published  letters,  the  historian  Douglas  Wilson  shows  just  how 
meticulous  the  sixteenth  President  was  with  words,  and  how  he  achieved,  through  tireless  rewriting,  a  perfectly 
calibrated  ratio  of  force  and  reassurance.  Time  and  again  we  see  him  use  pet  devices — pointed  questions, 
antitheses,  strategic  acquiescence  to  an  opposing  view — to  convince,  or  soothe,  or  attack. 

But  as  obvious  as  Lincoln's  literary  talents  seem  today,  they  went  unsung  in  his  lifetime.  His  writing  lacked  the 
long,  florid  phases  standard  in  nineteenth-century  prose,  and  his  critics  couldn't  see  that  he  was  creating  a 
revolutionary  new  style.  Wlson  argues  that  Lincoln,  as  much  as  his  contemporaries  Walt  Whitman  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  established  the  first  wholly  American  idiom,  based  on  the  dignity  of  common  speech. 

Wlson's  most  fascinating  achievement  in  his  new  book  is  the  glimpse  he  offers  into  Lincoln's  mind.  In  one  of  the 
most  hectic  administrations  in  American  history,  Lincoln  made  time  to  write,  and  not  just  to  improve  his  speeches 
but  to  keep  his  sanity.  For  the  beleaguered  President,  writing  was  refuge,  safety  valve,  and  therapy.  When  an 
editorial  or  political  opponent  attacked  him,  he  didn't  punch  a  hole  in  the  wall;  he  poured  his  anger  onto  the  page. 
In  many  cases,  the  result  was  a  prickly  letter  he  never  actually  sent.  Sometimes,  however,  he  purged  his  heart 
with  a  little  comedy,  like  an  imagined  dialogue  between  his  prospective  presidential  opponents,  Stephen  Douglas 
and  John  Breckenridge,  or  this  bit  of  verse,  titled  "Gen.  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North  written  by  himself — ":  "In 
eighteen  sixty  three,  with  pomp  and  mighty  swell,/  Me  and  Jeff  s  Confederacy,  went  forth  to  sack  Phil-del,/  The 
Yankees  they  got  arter  us,  and  giv  us  particular  hell,/  And  we  skededdled  back  again,  and  didn't  sack  Phil-del." 

Writing  also  gave  Lincoln  the  opportunity  to  crystallize  his  thoughts.  "Writing  was  a  form  of  refuge  for  Lincoln," 
Wilson  notes,  "a  place  of  intellectual  retreat  where  he  could  sort  through  conflicting  options  and  order  his 
thoughts  with  words."  Wlson  provides  example  after  example  of  Lincoln  developing  an  idea  over  several  drafts, 
even  several  documents,  and  jotting  down  phrases  on  scraps  of  paper  for  future  use. 

His  ideas,  particularly  on  emancipation,  frequently  clashed  with  popular  opinion,  and  the  speeches  that  middle- 
schoolers  memorize  today  raised  hackles  in  their  time.  "What  does  it  say  that  those  spirited  phrases  that  could 
not  induce  the  public  to  embrace  the  rest  of  Lincoln's  emancipation  package  are  still  remembered  and  still 
resonate  with  modern  readers?"  Wlson  asks.  "Perhaps  this:  that  well-crafted  language,  particularly  if  flexible  and 
adaptable,  can  outlive  the  ideas  it  was  created  to  promote  and  can  even  take  on  a  life  of  its  own." 

But  when  modern  readers  give  old  language  a  new  life,  the  words  can  lose  their  original  meaning.  In  The 
Gettysburg  Gospel:  The  Lincoln  Speech  That  Nobody  Knows  (Simon  &  Schuster,  432  pages,  $28),  Gabor 
Boritt  traces  America's  evolving  relationship  with  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Boritt's  thesis  is  that  each  generation 
has  adapted  Lincoln's  words  to  suit  its  own  needs,  to  the  point  where  we  have  forgotten  or  deliberately  obscured 
what  he  originally  meant. 
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Two  years  into  a  war  most  Northerners  thought  would  be  won  in  a  few  months,  Lincoln  had  to  persuade  the 
Union  to  see  the  conflict  through  to  victory,  even  in  the  face  of  massive  death  tolls.  In  the  Gettysburg  Address,  he 
warned  that  freedom  itself  was  at  stake.  Two  decades  later,  though,  North  and  South  would  rewrite  his  lines  in 
the  service  of  reunion.  The  address  "could  be  made  into  a  tool  for  reconciliation  between  the  whites  of  the  North 
and  the  South,"  Boritt  writes.  "First,  the  meaning  of  Lincoln's  words  had  to  be  sanitized,  however,  or  at  least 
given  the  understanding  that  some  people  had  in  1863,  those  for  whom  'all  men  are  created  equal'  and  the  'new 
birth  of  freedom'  applied  only  to  whites."  Progressives,  New  Dealers,  anti-isolationists,  and  Cold  Warriors  would 
eventually  all  have  their  way  with  Lincoln's  words.  But  to  highlight  one  aspect  of  the  speech — its  nationalistic 
message,  for  example,  popular  during  both  World  Wars — obscures  the  others,  like  its  themes  of  sacrificial 
redemption  for  slavery.  Boritt,  by  putting  the  words  back  in  their  original  context,  strips  them  of  the  patina  of  a 
century  and  a  half  of  misinterpretation. 

The  Gettysburg  Gospel  is  both  more  specific  and  broader  than  Lincoln's  Sword.  Wlson  focuses  on  Lincoln's 
writing,  and  four  years  of  war  filter  through  that  lens.  Boritt  concentrates  on  a  single  speech  and  a  single  battle. 
But  his  subtitle  is  misleading:  The  Gettysburg  Gospel  spends  as  much  time  with  soldiers,  nurses,  gravediggers, 
and  townspeople  as  with  the  President  or  his  address.  Boritt  squeezes  an  academic's  census  of  primary  sources 
into  taut,  telegraphic  sentences,  often  in  second  person  and  present  tense,  that  convey  the  drama  of  their 
subject.  In  one  passage  he  describes  the  work  of  black  men  contracted  to  move  Federal  bodies  from  their 
original  graves  to  the  new  cemetery  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield:  "Who  is  this  dead  man?  Many  graves  were 
never  marked.  Men  barely  buried.  .  .  .  When  you  open  a  grave,  you  first  look  to  see  if  the  uniform  is  blue  or  gray. 
But  often  you  can't  tell  what  you  have  found." 

Boritt  and  Wlson  both  note  that  Lincoln  was  too  disappointed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  when 
Gen.  George  Meade  failed  to  pursue  the  retreating,  vulnerable  Confederates,  to  see  it  as  the  turning  point  in  the 
war.  That  we  remember  it  as  such,  Boritt  argues,  is  largely  due  to  the  legend  born  at  the  cemetery  dedication. 
After  the  war,  Americans  imbued  democracy  with  quasi-religious  overtones;  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln's  address 
came  to  be,  and  remain,  central  to  its  gospel.  "Late  in  the  century,  Americans  would  rediscover  Lincoln's  remarks 
in  their  own  right,  call  them  by  the  name  we  still  know,  begin  to  turn  the  text  into  a  revered  document,  and  find 
the  meaning  of  their  country  there."  Boritt  writes.  "In  the  twenty-first  century,  Americans  are  still  saying  this  is  who 
we  are." 

— Christine  Gibson  is  a  former  editor  at  American  Heritage  magazine. 
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At  Gettysburg,  a  nation  reinvented 

By  Christopher  Hammons  |  November  15,  2013 


Thursday,  Nov.  19,  1863. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Gettysburg  Address  has  done  more  than  any  other  document  in  American 
history  to  shape  the  ideals  that  define  our  nation. 

In  fact,  it's  the  synthesis  of  the  two  documents  that  helped  create  the  America  we  know  today  -  an  America  that  didn't  exist  before 
Abraham  Lincoln's  famous  speech.  Understanding  the  importance  of  Lincoln's  brief  address  on  this,  the  150th  anniversary,  sheds  light 
on  our  origins  as  a  nation,  our  national  struggles  today  and  the  role  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  as  bridge  between  the  two. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  was  born  in  the  collapse  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Southern  states  seceded  from  the  Union  in  late 
1860,  they  did  so  citing  much  of  the  same  rhetoric  Thomas  Jefferson  used  to  justify  American  independence  from  England.  The  South 
even  went  so  far  as  to  draft  its  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  copying  much  of  the  language  from  the  original. 

This  put  President  Lincoln  in  a  bind. 

It  was  hard  to  argue  with  Southerners  on  the  independence  question  when  they  were  espousing  the  Declaration  and  claiming  to  be  the 
second  American  Revolution.  Lincoln  could  hardly  argue  that  Jefferson  was  wrong,  that  the  Declaration  was  of  no  real  value  or  that 
people  did  not  have  a  right  to  self-determination. 

The  part  of  the  Declaration  that  most  of  us  know  is  actually  its  second  paragraph.  It's  the  part  that  begins,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident."  There  is,  however,  an  entire  paragraph  before  this  section  that  is  largely  ignored  today.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  this 
paragraph  was,  for  most  readers,  the  heart  of  the  Declaration. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  is  a  statement  of  revolutionary  principles.  It  frames  the  rest  of  the  document.  When  read  in  this 
context,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Declaration  is  exactly  what  Jefferson  meant  it  to  be  -  a  justification  for  one  group  of  people  to  break 
off  from  another  to  form  their  own  country.  That's  how  the  Declaration  was  read  prior  to  Lincoln's  famous  address. 

All  this  changed  on  Nov.  19,  1863,  during  the  middle  of  our  Civil  War.  Edward  Everett  had  been  invited  to  speak  on  the  field  of  a 
terrible  battle  that  had  occurred  just  a  few  months  before.  Everett  was  one  of  the  most  famous  politicians  of  the  day,  a  noted  orator 
who  promised  to  give  an  emotional  and  patriotic  two-hour  speech.  The  field  was  in  a  little  town  called  Gettysburg. 

Several  thousand  soldiers  had  been  killed  during  three  days  of  fierce  fighting  near  the  town.  Burial  of  the  dead  was  made  almost 
impossible  by  the  summer  heat,  overpowering  flies  and  foul  stench  from  the  decomposing  bodies.  The  townspeople  turned  the  field 
into  a  mass  grave.  It  was  this  burial  field  that  Everett  had  been  invited  to  dedicate.  As  an  afterthought,  someone  invited  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  say  a  few  remarks  as  well. 

After  Everett  delivered  his  oration,  Lincoln  stepped  up  on  the  podium  and  pulled  from  his  breast  pocket  a  piece  of  paper.  It  was  a 
speech  rumored  to  have  been  written  largely  on  the  train  from  Washington  to  Pennsylvania.  In  reality,  Lincoln  had  agonized  and 
labored  over  the  speech  far  in  advance.  At  only  272  words,  Lincoln's  address  was  substantially  shorter  than  the  first  speaker's. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

With  these  opening  words,  Lincoln  returned  to  the  Revolution  and  reframed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  No  longer  was 
Jefferson's  document  just  about  revolution  and  the  rights  of  men  to  establish  new  governments.  Lincoln  created  a  new  interpretation  - 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  also  about  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  In  essence,  he  shifted  the  focus  from  the  first 
paragraph  to  the  second. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

Lincoln  knew  what  he  was  doing.  By  emphasizing  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration,  Lincoln  changed  the  focus  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  The  war  was  no  longer  about  revolutionary  principles  and  Southern  Independence.  It  was  now  a  war  for  the 
equality  of  man  and  an  end  to  the  abysmal  institution  of  slavery.  It  was  a  moral  crusade  to  uphold  the  vision  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  prove  that  democracy  was  a  viable  form  of  government.  In  short,  it  was  a  battle  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

When  Lincoln's  remarks  were  finished,  the  crowds  were  largely  unmoved.  They  had  been  expecting  a  longer  oration  and  gave  Lincoln 
low  marks  for  his  presentation.  Only  Everett  realized  the  significance  of  what  Lincoln  had  done.  Lincoln  had  reclaimed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  the  South  and  reframed  it.  By  doing  so,  Lincoln  deprived  the  Southerners  of  their  moral  claims  to  an 
independent  South  and  turned  the  war  into  a  morality  play.  Everett  later  told  Lincoln,  "You  said  in  two  minutes  what  I  tried  to  say  in  two 

hours." 

Lincoln's  address  did  more  than  just  commemorate  a  battle  that  would  become  the  stuff  of  legend.  The  Gettysburg  Address  placed  the 
notion  of  equality  on  par  with  the  founders'  emphasis  on  liberty.  In  essence,  it  reinvented  the  nation.  This  is  what  Lincoln  meant  when 
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he  spoke  of  a  "new  birth  of  freedom." 

What  we  see  today  in  the  political  arena  is  the  expression  of  these  now  equivalent  goals,  with  one  party  defending  liberty  and  another 
championing  equality.  The  legacy  of  Lincoln's  brief  speech  150  years  ago  is  that  it  changed  the  way  we  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  purpose  of  American  politics  and  what  it  means  to  be  an  American. 

Christopher  Hammons,  Ph.D.,  is  the  dean  of  the  school  of  humanities  and  a  professor  of  government  at  Houston  Baptist  University.  He 
teaches  classes  on  the  American  founding  and  constitutionalism. 
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